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THE OLD HARBOR TOWN. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE CHESTER S. 



It was Sunday morning in the old harbor town 
of New London, in the month of June, 1774. A 
dark cloud hung over and menaced the future of 
the country, and the good people of the quaint 
little town were on their way to church to receive 
comfort and assistance from the discourses of 
their different pastors. 

Noticeable among those who were treading 
their way along the uneven and grass-grown 
street, was a tall, distinguished-looking man, 
handsomely attired ; with an air of superiority 
he bowed right and left, but did not pause to 
chat, or pass the time of day with his neighbors. 
By his side walked a fashionably-dressed woman, 

[7] 
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her gaily-flowered petticoat, large hoop and 
high-heeled shoes, with flashing silver buckles, 
attracting glances of envy in some cases, sincere 
admiration in others, from her passing friends 
and acquaintances. On his other side, her eyes 
demurely cast down, her small hands clasping 
her prayer-book, walked a young girl. 

These three persons were among the great 
people of the town. The gentleman was Mr. 
Nathaniel Chester, a descendant of the second son 
of Lord Hardman Chester, of the great English 
baronetcy of that name. Hardman Chester, the 
second son, settled at New London the latter 
half of the previous century, married a lady in 
the colony, became prosperous as years passed 
by, and died bequeathing a fine old estate to his 
heirs. The present Mr. Chester was a widower 
with one child, Letitia Hardman Chester, but 
generally known as Letty. This household was 
skillfully managed by his widowed sister, Mrs, 
Prudence Saltonstall, quite a grand dame in her 
way. 

As Mr. Chester walked he held his head very 
high, and swung his heavy gold-headed cane 
almost jauntily; his attire consisted of a dark 
blue, flowered waistcoat, dark satin knee- 
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breeches, shoes with steel buckles, and a mag- 
nificently embroidered coat. On his head was 
placed a full curly wig, surmounted by a three- 
cornered hat. 

Sweet Letty Chester, the idol of the stern, 
proud man, was but seventeen, and a winsome, 
lovable girl. She was simply attired in a scant 
white frock reaching to the ankles, the short full 
waist coming nearly under the arms; her neck 
was bare, save where a lace scarf partially con- 
cealed its whiteness, the arms were also bare, but 
long silk lace mitts were drawn tight above the 
elbow and confined with a ribbon. Her hair was 
dressed very high, and an immense bonnet 
covered with waving ostrich plumes surmounted 
the heavy coil of hair. She was uncommonly 
pretty, with dark brilliant eyes, fair complexion, 
dainty hands and feet, and was of an exceedingly 
small stature. She had been affianced for more 
than a year to her cousin. Lord Percy Seldon, of 
Suffolk, at present a lieutenant in his majesty's 
army. The cousins had never met, the affaire 
having been settled by letter between the 
parents. 

As the three walked on they said little, their 
faces were grave and set. Nathaniel was think- 
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ing intently ; he was a strong adherent of the 
king, and had no sympathy whatever with the 
discontent and agitation then gathering through- 
out America. 

" Prudence," he said, suddenly, turning to his 
sister, " didst hear to-day that they have formed 
a company and taken a pledge among themselves 
to stand against his most honored majesty ?" — 
he removed his hat as he spoke — ** they want 
liberty, those hounds; aye, they'll get it — liberty 
to seek another world !" 

"Tut! tut! Nathaniel, do not lose vour 
temper/* Prudence smoothed down her rich 
brocade as she spoke. ** The people are grieved 
at the Edict of Parliament to close the port of 
Boston. *Tis hard on the colonists, but 'twill all 
come right, the king will be more lenient to 
them." 

" Never ! he should not give them one inch ; 
they should obey him," he answered, stubbornly. 
Suddenly, after a moment's thought, he turned 
to Letty. 

"You walk on apace; we will follow, and you 
can wait at the church door for us." 

He looked after his child a moment a shadow 
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crept into his clear eyes, and he set his mouth 
in a grim line. 

'* Prudence, let us wait here upon the bank. I 
have no wish for church ; I cannot go to-day, my 
mind is much disturbed. Alas! my heart is full 
of sorrow, and must find utterance. Perhaps 
your counsel may aid me in this matter." 

They stepped aside from the straggling 
road, crossed a narrow ravine, over which a 
rude bridge had been built, and ascended a bank 
that commanded an extended view of the beau- 
tiful harbor. They both gazed seaward in 
silence. Suddenly Nathaniel spoke : 

" Surely God has given us a goodly land to 
enjoy; why can men not be content? it is their 
own evil passions they wish to gratify. They 
talk of freedom — freedom covers much, indeed,'* 
he said, fiercely. 

The scene was surpassingly beautiful that lay 
before them. They stood upon a neck of land 
that jutted out into the harbor ; on either side 
them rose the thickly wooded shores. Scattered 
farm houses showed above the trees, in the 
midst of cultivated acres, now green with the 
promise of the coming harvest. On the 
opposite bank lay the little village of Groton, 
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nestled cosily beneath the towering heights at its 
back. Toward the north, in gradual undula- 
tions, rose the blue hills of Norwich ; between 
these peaceful, sloping banks, the clear blue 
waters of the Thames rolled majestically on to 
meet the waves of the Sound, three miles dis- 
tant, at the mouth of the harbor, where, blend- 
ing into one, they emptied into the ocean six 
miles away. 

White sails touched by the sunlight were com- 
ing swiftly up the river, and the outline of some 
distant islands toward the south showed plainly 
and distinctly. A soft breeze laden with the 
salt brine blew over the bank, and the glorious 
June sunshine flooded sea and shore with a 
rare brilliancy. 

" Men cannot be content unless they have 
justice — men are not blind moles, Nathaniel, they 
see and know what is right. I do not think the 
colonies are unreasonable ; the king has bad 
advisers. He knows naught of his American 
possessions, or the welfare of his people. He 
should inform himself; he takes far too much 
for granted." 

** Bah ! Prudence, you are a woman ; you talk 
of what you do not understand. It is not of 
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justice I wish to taik to-day but of Letty. 
Letty, my child,*' — he stopped suddenly and 
drew a long sigh — " I must part with her." His 
sister started. " I fear the worst. Troublous 
times are upon us; a dark and bloody war is 
imminent, and she must be safe. I care naught 
for myself; I have thought much and have 
sought counsel in prayer; I feel that I am right. 
She is now seventeen, and Percy is twenty ; in 
another year they can be wedded. Ah, but a 
year is a long while, and much may happen.*' 

" But, brother, nothing is ready ; are you not 
hasty? Much must be prepared for the wed- 
ding ; a Chester must be married in white satin, 
and — and — should the children not meet and 
learn to know each other ? Why this unseemly 
haste?" 

" Don't interrupt me," he said, testily ; ** you 
women think a white satin dress makes a wed- 
ding ; there are other things to think of. I do 
not intend that Letty shall marry now, but I 
shall send her abroad to Seldon Manor to her 
aunt ; there is much that she must learn before 
she can go to court as Lady Seldon." 

"Surely, Nathaniel, I had her taught the 
minuet, and she plays well upon the harp, and 
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seven new stitches in her sampler she did learn 
but yesterday. What more should a young 
girl know?** 

" Aye, aye, that is all very well, but she knows 
not how to play the great lady. A packet sails 
from New York in October ; I know the cap- 
tain well, a most worthy man, I shall give her 
into his charge; old Lanno, her nurse, can go 
for company.** 

" But she fears the sea so, Nathaniel, it is cruel, 
my poor little Letty. It will all be so strange 
to her ; all her grand relations, and that lone- 
some manor-house, poor, poor child.** 

" Will you stop. Prudence ?'* he turned upon 
her fiercely ; '*is it not hard enough for me but 
you must make it harder — but she must go, 
it is her good and advancement I am thinking 
of. And, mind you, not a word of this to any 
one till the time comes ; 1 wish no common 
gossip of my affairs on the street.** 

" I am not a gossip, you know that well, but I 
shall tell you, Nathaniel, even though you dis- 
pute me, that you are not right to send Letty 
away ; she is of a tender age, and you do not 
know that she will love her cousin Percy.'* 

" Love ! who talked of love ?** said he. 
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impatiently, " not I. It is a grand marriage 
for the child, she must be content ; and if she 
favors her cousin, so much the better. You are 
obstinate to-day, with your * buts ' and your 
* ifs'. I trust you do not use your influence to 
thwart my wishes/* 

" You make light of affection, brother,** a 
little quiver came into her voice as she spoke ; 
" but I remember years ago, when you brought 
Letty*s mother home, you loved her.** She 
paused and looked over to the blue hills in the 
north, and then looked up into his face. Nathan- 
iel's eyes were full of tears, but he said, 
abruptly : 

" Come, we will be late, already the bell has 
stopped ringing. The child will be growing 
tired of waiting. I have decided what is best 
for her, we need talk no longer.** 

They turned and descended the steep bank 
and hastened on; there were few persons on 
the street, all were in the churches, or at home, 
discussing with bated breath the all-absorbing 
topic of the day — the rising of the colonies 
against the mother country. 

It was indeed a dark and threatening cloud 
that hung over the weak and helpless town. 
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exposed on all sides to the enemy ; it had no 
defences exgept a poorly constructed fort that 
had been built on a neck of land south of the 
town ; its garrison consisted of men unskilled in 
warfare, brave in spirit, but, alas ! sadly lacking 
in powder and guns. Dissensions raged fiercely, 
in the very heart of the contest ; some were 
staunch royalists, others hot for independence 
and liberty. 

As Nathaniel and his sister neared the church, 
a large wooden building that stood at the head 
of a narrow lane, they noticed two figures stand- 
ing beneath the shade of a drooping elm that 
spread its branches above the edifice. 

One was Letty ; her back was toward them, 
her head was raised as if she were listening 
intently. The other, a tall, noble-looking young 
man, appeared so absorbed in his companion, he 
did not notice their near approach. His hat was 
off, and his brown hair was worn long, following 
the fashion of the day, and tied in a queue; his 
forehead was broad and intellectual ; his eyes 
were a clear, dark gray ; his mouth was beauti- 
ful, its lines showing courage and determination. 
It was a good face, and nobility and strength of 
character were printed mdelibly upon it. He 
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was smiling down upon his companion and 
yet he appeared to be addressing her very 
earnestly. 

Nathaniel stood still an instant, apparently 
displeased to see this friendly meeting. Aunt 
Prudence looked surprised, and smoothed her 
brocade nervously. 

" Letitia," the voice was so loud and stern 
that Letty started and sprang almost two feet 
from her companion. 

" Why, father,** she said, " you do speak so 
loud, you frightened me ; they*ll hear you in the 
church,** her pretty face was growing white and 
red by turns; she appeared very much startled. 
" I was waiting for you ; I thought you and 
Aunt Prudence were never coming ; church is 
nearly over now. I talked a moment with — 
with — ** she was blushing furiously now with 
embarrassment. " Father, this is Mr. Robert 
Averill, of Groton.** 

The young man stepped forward, and bowed 
deferentially, and then turned and bowed still 
lower to Mrs. Saltonstall. Mr. Chester bowed 
equally as low, and Mrs. Saltonstall made a 
sweeping courtesy. 

" Are you the son of John Averill, of Pequonoc 
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Plains ?" queried Nathaniel, looking sharply into 
the young man's face. 

" I am, sir ; the old homestead stands three 
miles back of Groton." 

" Aye, Tve seen it/* 

He looked at Letty an instant, she was gazing 
intently at young Averill. Evidently something 
in her glances irritated her father, for he con- 
tinued, abruptly : 

** Fve talked much with your father; has he 
the same stubborn, hot-headed opinions? is he 
as daft as ever to be free ?'* 

Young Averill's face flushed and his eyes 
looked angry, but he answered, respectfully : 

" Mr. Chester, I have heard my father speak 
much of you as an honorable and upright man, 
but he is not of your way of thinking. He 
believes in equality and liberty, and, please God, 
the day will come when we shall stand upon this 
fair, new land of ours free men.** 

A fire of enthusiasm was in his eyes as he spoke 
and his voice rang out clear and distinct. 
Nathaniel hesitated before he answered : 

" You are a young man ; don*t attempt impos- 
sibilities ; don*t waste your brightest, be^t years 
in dreaming dreams;** he smiled sarcastically. 
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" Are you not free enough ? What more do 
you desire ?" 

He dismissed the subject with a wave of his 
hand, gave another courtly bow, and grasping 
Letty by the arm, motioned to his sister, turned 
and retraced his footsteps to avoid the congrega- 
tion, which was already preparing to leave the 
church, the service being concluded. Robert 
Averill stood under the shade of the elm, looking 
after them, a strange excitement on his face. 

Nathaniel left the noisy thoroughfare, now fast 
filling with men and women hurrying from 
church and turned into the quiet street on the 
bank, from whence they could see the sparkling 
water, and feel the sea breeze on their faces. 
After some moments, Nathaniel turned to his 
daughter: 

** Where did you meet that young man ?** 

" I met him at Love Mainwaring's ; he is her 
cousin," she answered, in a low voice. 

" I like him not, he is a bold, insolent fool,** he 
said, angrily, "prating of liberty and freedom. 
He is not your equal, his father is but a common 
farmer ; you are a Chester, living on the king's 
own grant. I wish you not to speak with him 
again." 
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Letty's face was hidden within the big bonnet, 
or her father would have seen a very angry, 
defiant little face indeed. 

** He is not common; I have seen him but 
thrice, but he has been most courteous to me/* 

** I care not how often you have seen him, you 
must not speak with him again. Let him return 
to his cabbages and his farm, it is all he is fitted 
for. You must uphold the dignity of your 
position." 

No more was said till they reached the beauti- 
ful old Chester homestead. It was a fine house, 
well proportioned, and built in true colonial style. 
It was large, lofty and spacious, great elms grew 
on the north side, sheltering it from the bleak 
winds that blew from the hills. The grounds, 
which were thickly wooded with oak, maple and 
pines, ran down to the shores of the harbor, 
under whose overhanging boughs were seen rare 
glimpses of the river and the distant Sound with 
its group of misty islands showing distinctly. 

On the south side of the house, in the back- 
ground, was a lovely, old-fashioned garden where 
grew the foxglove, the day lily, the peony, aivd 
the hollyhock, and rows of varied hued sweet 
peas sent out their fragrance on the air. In the 
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fall, the gaudy dahlia and the scarlet salvia flung 
out their tropical splendors to the sun. 

Two stately peacocks strutted up and down 
the walk bordered with box. The moss clung to 
the old sun-dial — old even at that date, the first 
Chester having brought it from England with 
him nearly a century before. The garden was 
surrounded by a high hedge, and many fruit 
trees flourished and bore fine fruit within the 
sheltered enclosure. 

On the pillars of the piazza, rose^ and honey 
suckles grew luxuriantly and patches of showy 
annuals gleamed brightly in the lawn. 

As the three walked across the lawn to the 
house, Nathaniel stopped an instant and rested 
on his cane. 

" Aye, aye,'* he said softly to himself, ** 'tis a 
fine old place — none finer on the coast, none finer 
— I trust the king will defend his own ; I must 
not lose heart.** 

Letty drew near and took his hand. 

" I love the dear old home, father ; they can- 
not take it from us, can they ?** 

" God knows, child ; war is a fearful thing, and 
even now, I hear the turmoil of it very near, 
very near.** 
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"Can we not defend our homes? men are 
brave and strong-7-we Americans can fight." 

"We Americans!" cried Nathaniel, "what 
mean you ? We are not Americans, only as 
America is our birthplace, we are subjects of the 
king of England. Never speak so again — I will 
not have it. Think you I want a rebel in mine 
household ?" 

" If we are subjects of the king, why is he not 
more just to us?" 

"He is just — too just; the colonists are 
rebellious ingrates. No more of this. Silence ! 
I am head of my family. What I am, you are, 
an English subject." 



CHAPTER II. 



LOVE MAINWARING. 



There is a road running out of New London to 
the northwest; another road running to the east 
crosses it. In an angle, caused by these roads 
crossing each other, stood the old Mainwaring 
place. It was not a large place, consisting of 
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only nine acres ; poor, stony, unprofitable land, 
partly cleared to raise a little farming produce, 
and partly covered with stunted pine trees. 

The house stood near the road facing north. 
It was a small house, having but one story in 
Iront, but underneath the gambrel roof were two 
good-sized rooms, and an immense attic, the 
windows of which were not seen from the road. 
The house had four windows in front, the door 
being in the center, opening directly on to the 
ground. In the small yard between the house 
and the road a magnificent elm reared its grand 
proportions like a protecting giant over the little 
low hou^e. 

Against the rugged elm leaned Love Main- 
waring on a pleasant June morning. She was 
looking intently at some distant object coming 
down the road, and the sunshine was falling 
through the branches of the elm upon her 
upturned face. She was very beautiful, her 
eyes were as blue as the deep sea, her hair as 
yellow as gold. She looked like a brave 
mariner's daughter, one whose praises were 
sung in the old ballads of the Vikings. Her 
heroic build, her shapely form and quick, 
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elastic step, combining to form a courageous 
daughter of the revolution. 

Her father, Captain John Mainwaring, had 
been one of the bravest mariners that ever 
sailed from New London harbor. His vessel, a 
single-decked ship, had- made many voyages to 
the West Indies, but oftentimes he went as far as 
Gibraltar and to the Spanish ports on the Medi- 
terranean. He was absolutely fearless, the roar- 
ing of the storm, the shrieking of the tempest 
was his delight. 

He married a wife almost as courageous as 
himself. She disliked the quiet and drudgery of 
the farm, and took many a voyage with her hus- 
band. On one of these voyages Love was born ; 
his little sea-bird, her father called her. 

After a lapse of some years a little boy was born 
and died. The poor mother never recovered this 
grief, but faded away and rests in the old grassy 
cemetery at Groton. Captain John stayed more 
at sea after this ; made longer voyages, and 
seemed to droop and pine ; filled with morbid 
feelings of depression when at home. 

One dark night, some six years after the death 
of his wife, a fearful storm raged along the coast. 
The wind had reached a terrific hurricane, and 
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Captain John, his sails reefed, was flying on the 
wings of the storm, headed for home. He was 
rounding Montauk Point, when alas ! who can 
tell ? In the darkness and the gloom, amidst 
the shrieks of the gale and the thunders of the 
breakers on the rocks the small vessel plunged, 
shivered and went down to her doom, and Love 
was left an orphan, with her imbecile and aged 
grandmother to support, and the old dilapidated 
farm her only inheritance. 

In the old house under the elm, there were 
many strange curiosities gathered by the cap- 
tain during his numerous voyagers in foreign 
'countries. Gaily colored costumes from south- 
ern islands ; beads and coral ; shells filled with 
weird murmurings of the sea ; tall jars of sweet 
smelling spices ; peculiar weapons of warfare, 
and some grotesque figures of hideous idols, 
with horrible painted faces and deformed 
bodies. These treasures were all stored in 
stout chests in the garret under the gambrel 
roof. 

On the ground floor of the house were three 
rooms, a parlor, sitting room or living room, 
and at the back, running across the entire house, 
was a large kitchen, its beams, great oaken sup- 
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ports, blackened by time and smoke, were 
exposed to view, and one entire end of the 
room was filled by an immense fire place, where 
logs eight feet long, crackled and flashed on 
cold nights, sending great darts of flame across 
the wooden floor. 

Love had supported the family for two years, 
ever since that terrible morning when she 
realized that she was fatherless and must fight 
the battle for existence alone and unprotected. 
Her grandmother, old, her mind much enfeebled 
— in fact, in second childhood — now became her 
first and greatest care. A duty well performed 
always brings peace, and in tending the old 
woman, ministering to her peevish, irritable 
.nature, she forgot herself, and time did the rest. 

She superintended the farming of the few 
acres of stony land with the help of an old 
colored man, her father's slave. In the long 
winter evenings she sat before the fire, with her 
large linen wheel, or the smaller spinning wheel, 
and spun. Very beautiful and firm was the 
linen that Love could spin ; it was much sought 
after and prized in the town. 

Presently she stooped and shaded her eyes 
with her hand, as she leaned forward and peered 
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curiously at the advancing horseman, as he 
appeared and disappeared through the clouds of 
dust which were whirled in contrary directions 
by the wind. He drew rein suddenly before 
the house, patted his foaming horse a moment 
and sprang quickly to the ground. Love came 
forward anxiously. 

" Why, Robert, what is it, bad news ? You 
have ridden hard." 

"Oh, Love, hurrah! hurrah! good news! 
good news I bring you !*' 

He waved his hat in the air and shouted till 
his horse turned and looked at him inquiringly. 

** We will have war, we will chase the 
cowardly red-coats over the hills. Listen ; 
they are going to fit out; a fast vessel to sail for 
the West Indies to procure powder. We need 
it ; the supply is lo^. The vessel sails shortly 
and I have been chosen second mate. My first 
stroke foF independence; may I live to return 
to fire the powder — Til fire it with a good aim, 
never fear !*' 

" But, Robert, is this not very sudden? Will 
you be long? I shall miss you." 

" With good winds and tides I'll be back in a 
few months. I am a lucky fellow to get the 
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chance to go ; plenty of others would have liked 
it." 

" Perhaps it seems good luck to you, but for 
us it is hard. Granny will be so sorry, she is 
very cross to-day and this news will make her 
worse/* 

She stopped, and her blue eyes grew dark and 
moist. She was very fond of her cousin, and 
she knew his absence would take much of the 
brightness from her life. 

" Why, Love,*' he looked at her in great sur- 
prise, " you were always so brave ; you were as 
glad as I when the people of Boston rebelled, 
and you know you haven t drunk any imported 
tea, or let granny either for a long while.** 

" Yes, I know, but Boston is so far away, and 
now the trouble is drawing near us, I fear. And 
it was not hard to give up the tea. I make Granny 
* Jersey tea,'* she likes it ; but now when war is so 
certain, and you are going away, it is different. 
But I am sure I am glad they will fight the 
British, it is time they treated us fairly.** 

" They will after this.** 

♦Jersey tea, the history says, was probably Ceanothus 
Americanus, a plant sometimes used during the Revolution 
as a substitute for tea, and usually called " Jersey tea." 
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" I hate them all," said the girl, vehemently, 
** see how poor I am ; look at my dress ;*' she 
gazed despondently at her threadbare cotton 
gown. " Almost all I make at my spinning and 
on the farm goes for taxes. FU come to the 
shore to see your ship sail, I'll wish that the 
powder will be good and dry." 

" Love, Love, come here, what are you doing 
out there? My knitting's all got tangled up 
again ; come in ; you're always away ; hurry up ; 
nobody ever thinks about poor me," called a 
querulous voice from the house, in short staccato 
sentences. 

" It is Granny," said Love, turning hurriedly. 
" Come in and see her ; she is having one of her 
crying days, perhaps you can cheer her, poor 
dear." 

The young man smiled, and followed her 
round the side of the house, through the long, 
rank grass to the kitchen. The door was open, 
and through it fell a flood of sunlight in slanting 
beams upon the wooden floor. In its brightness, 
propped up by pillows in a high-backed chair, 
sat a little withered old woman. 

She was as small as a child, her face was like 
a brown russet apple, so puckered and seamed 
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with wrinkles. Her teeth were gone ; her hair 
was gray and scanty ; she was dressed in a gray 
woolen gown, and around her thin little shoulders 
•was a soft, white shawl. She had a piece of 
tangled knitting in her hand ; the needles had 
fallen to the floor and she was crying like 
a grieved child. 

**See, Love, my pretty work; oh, dearie, 
dearie, all spoiled ! I'll never do any more ; it 
will never go right, never. Nothing goes right 
for me, but nobody cares," she whimpered, and 
twisted her small bony hands nervously. 

" Oh, yes. Granny dear, it will go right for you 
to-morrow, if it does not to-day, and I care for you 
very much," said young Averill. " You can knit 
me a pair of socks ; have them done when I 
come back ; Tm going away." 

" Going away, are you?" She peered at him 
out of her small bright eyes. *' Where are )-ou 
going?" She had forgotten all about her 
dropped stitches. 

** Tm going tc sea." 

" To sea?" she repeated. ** Ah, that is a cruel 
home ; how many. Love, are buried in the sea?' 
Love did not answer, she had turned hei 
head away and her lips quiveredo ''Ah, sc 
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many, I cannot remember ; but TU go with 
you. Many times I went, many, many times iu 
the old days." 

" Of course. Granny, you can go ;'* he stooped 
over her, smoothed her grey hair, looking 
kindlv into her face. 

The sun was dropping slowly down behind 
the group of stunted pines on the hills, the patch 
of light on the kitchen floor had grown larger 
and brighter, the red gleam lit up the small- 
paned windows till they glowed like a hundred 
tiny suns, and its reflection touched the group 
in the doorway, enveloping them in a yellow 
haze. 

Suddenly Love looked up. 

** Why, Letty, I didn't hear you coming, how 
long have you been there ?" 

Letty Chester was standing a few feet from 
the door. 

She had a red dahlia in her hand, and was 
pulling it slowly to pieces, letting its bright 
petals fall to the ground. She laughed and 
hesitated. 

"Only a few moments. I wanted to surprise 
you, so I cam.e around very, very softly through 
the grass, and your hair looked so pretty in 
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the sun, I waited to watch it, it shone brighter 
than gold. 

" Why, Mr. Averill," she came forward and 
bowed demurely, in an old-fashioned way, "you 
here?" as though she had not seen him standing in 
the flood of sunlight for some moments. " I 
broughtsomethingforGran; Aunt Prudence sent 
it." She tripped across the floor, her little high- 
heeled shoes clicking on the uneven boards, and 
handed Gran a little jar of West India sweets. 

Robert Averill flushed a dull red all over his 
handsome face, and stepped back in the shadow 
out of the glare of the sunlight. 

" Yes, I came to tell Love the good news," he 
said. 

" Good news ; pray, what good news ever 
happens in this benighted town?" she tossed 
her dark curly head ; " it is as stupid as can be, 
every one quarreling and disputing about the 
heavy taxes." 

" But this is good news for me, Miss Chester; 
I am going to the West Indies to get powder for 

drew her breath hard, 
ieed !" curling her short upper lip scorn- 
" For the war ; we will have a very short 
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war, rm thinking. The king will punish the 
colonies ; we will need but little powder/* 

** 1 think we will have a long war/* he answered, 
firmly, " we have suffered a great deal ; we have 
been burdened with unjust taxes ; now is the 
time to claim our rights. I shall go with the 
first company that leaves New London, and 
strike the strongest blow I can, for freedom." He 
said this hotly. 

" Why, Mr. Averill, how fierce you speak, you 
quite frighten me. Father says we do excite 
ourselves for nothing. We hear from England 
oft, you know, from my aunt of Seldon Manor. 
She writes they do not fear us ; they laugh and 
make many jokes about us at the court, about 
our fine army and navy and powerful cannon.** 

" That may be. The lords and ladies may have 
their jokes at our expense now — '* his face dark- 
ened — " but it will be a sad joke for many some 
day.*' 

The red ball of the sun had disappeared, the 
V shadows of the evening were gathering on the 
lonely little farm. Old Granny had fallen asleep, 
lulled by the sound of voices, her head was 
drooping forward on her breast, her restless 
bands were still. 
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Love was seated upon the low door-step, pat- 
ting the head of the old house dog, Watch, who 
was looking lovingly up into her face, with his 
faithful, expressive eyes. 

No one had spoken after Averill*s last words ; 
a serious look settled upon the three faces, when 
Letty started. 

" I must be going ; see, the sun has set ; aunt 
will fret about me." 

" May I walk with you, Miss Chester?*' 

Robert stepped forward, a winning smile upon 
his face. 

Letty hesitated, blushed, looked down, then 
up at him again through her long lashes. 

** I fear 1 cannot accept your escort. I am not 
afraid to go alone, the distance is but short." 

** But it will soon be dark, and you have a 
mile to walk. It is not right that you should go 
alone.*' 

** Oh, no, no, you must not come ; I can walk 
fast. I will take the short cut across the fields." 

" But, Letty," interposed Love, " why can 
Robert not walk with you ? It is but a short 
walk for him ; he can return for his horse.'* 

Still Letty refused. 
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^ No, I cannot," she hesitated. •* Father 
would not like it, he would be angry." 

Robert drew himself up haughtily. 

" Very well ; as you please. Miss Chester. I 
will not walk with you, but I can follow as one 
of your slaves might, to protect you ; that is 
allowable for all inferiors. The town is full of 
rough sailors to-night ; many ships have come 
in with merchandise from the eastward. 1 
cannot let you go alone." 

Letty's rosy lip quivered ; she tapped her foot 
impatiently. 

'* You do not understand me. I do not mean 
to be unkind, but father is so severe ; " she did 
not look at him again, but went up to Love, 
reached up on tiptoe, put her arms around her 
neck, and kissed her good-night, then silently 
went down the grass-grown path to the road. 

The darkness was coming on rapidly ; strange 
shifting shadows fell across the road as the 
breeze swayed the branches above her head. 
She was glad to hear the firm footsteps follow- 
ing her ; though she did not look back, she felt 
a sense of security in the knowledge of his near 
presence. 

She was thinking intently of many things. 
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Poor little Letty ! She had a wholesome dread 
of her father, she loved and revered him, but it 
was not love unmixed with fear; from her 
babyhood she had never questioned his author- 
ity ; she dared not now. He had forbidden her 
to speak to Robert Averill ; she could not obey 
him in this — she must meet him at Love's 
sometimes — it would be impossible to avoid 
him — but she would not tell her father this ; 
perhaps he would never hear of it, but she 
dared not accept his escort home, he might see 
them, she dreaded the storm of angry words 
that would follow such an act of disobedience. 

Letty's nature was strangely sensitive to 
rebuke ; but why should her father dislike 
him? 

" He was respectable ; all spoke well of him," 
she reasoned, " and he is very fair-looking, and I 
think, yes, I know, I like him quite well." 

When her thoughts reached this point, she 
blushed and looked shyly back of her. 

" Yes, there he is," she said to herself ; " how 
tall and straight and strong he looks; he is 
noble and brave, I am sure he will make a 
grand soldier. I do wish father was less 
obstinate." 
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Robert watched the little flitting figure ahead 
of him, till he saw her safe within the grounds 
of her home. Was it imagination, or was it a 
vision, did he see her turn, stop, and wave her 
hand good-bye ; did he hear her sweet voice 
say good-night, or was it one of the meaningless 
shadows and sounds of the night ? 

He turned and retraced his steps rapidly 
toward the farm house,' thinking intently as he 
hurried on. 

"I'm not her equal; she despises me for a 
country clown — she, the heiress of all the 
Chester wealth. And yet I cannot help but 
think of her oft." 

His soliloquy was not an agreeable one, judging 
from the lines upon his brow, and the despond- 
ent droop of his mouth. 

After entering the kitchen, he appeared 
moody and uneasy, and Love wondered at his 
manner. Soon he commenced to talk rapidly 
of many things ; of the coming war ; of her grand- 
mother's failing health ; of their fast increasing 
poverty. Suddenly and quite irrelevantly he 
changed the subject, from the small supply 
of hay raised in her five-acre lot, to the 
Chesters. 
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" I hope I shall never see Letty Chester 
again," he said, quickly. " She is a vain little 
minx ; her father is a proud tyrant. Let him 
sell his estate, and return to England ; we want 
men of a different sort here. He has no love for 
his country, all his heart is in his money bags.'* 

Love looked surprised. 

" I do not think you are just, Robert. Lett}'^ 
is a true, kind-hearted 'girl ; she has great fear 
of her father, and he has high views for her ; 
have you not heard he has affianced her to her 
cousin, Lord Percy Seldon?" 

Robert started. The expression of his face 
was hidden by the darkness of the room. He 
did not answer, and when after a few moments 
of silence, save for the hoarse ticking of the 
old clock in the corner, he arose ; his pleasant 
voice was changed. 

" I think it would be a good marriage and 
suitable." 

" It may be," said Love, dreamily. 

" But I must go; it is time I was in the town 
to see the captain of the vessel. Good-bye, 
Gran." 

He was soon lost in the darkness as he 
galloped toward the distant lighted town. 
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" Because I work upon the farm/* he mut- 
tered, as he held the reins tightly in firm hands, 
" I am not as good a breed as he. The Averills 
come of a good old stock; his ancestors and 
mine worked side by side in clearing the wilder- 
ness ; they settled on their own land, and have 
always been honest men and much respected. 
Bah ! we want no aristocrats!" 



CHAPTER III. 

MRS. SALTONSTALL SPEAKS HER MIND. 

The intense agitation caused by the unrest 
throughout the country increased daily ; deep 
gloom and depression settled down upon the 
town. Groups assembled at the corners of 
streets, in the taverns, on the wharfs, in private 
houses, to discuss the defenses of the country 
and particularly the defenses for their exposed 
harbor. New London guarded the towns 
further up the river, but the mouth of the harbor 
lay exposed to the Sound, unprotected by an 
island, or an obstructed channel, but easy of 
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entrance, and safe for the anchorage of the 
largest vessels afloat. 

The shipping of the town was its life and 
center, its industry and wealth lay in the group 
of white-winged vessels that daily passed in and 
out of the harbor bound for foreign ports, for 
Barbadoes, Newfoundland, Madeira, the Ber- 
mudas. These vessels were commanded by an 
adventurous and hardy band of seamen, familiar 
and inured to the dangers and hardships of the 
deep, the shipping, at once their pride and main- 
stay, was at the mercy of any enemy that entered 
the river Thames. To strike a blow at that 
industry was to paralyze the business of the town. 

The citizens had many plans and suggestions to 
offer for securing the safety of their homes during 
the coming struggle, but many of them were 
crude and unfeasible ; they lacked a military head 
to organize their undertakings. These descend- 
ants of the courageous Puritans, who suffered for 
conscience* sake, were filled with warlike spirit, 
but had not the necessary experience to fortify 
their town advantageously ; they were like 
children, when confronted with skilled warfare. 

The summer had gone by ; it was already 
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October ; in the woods, the leaves were growing 
. scarlet and gold, the air sharp and chilly. 

Robert Averill had returned from the West 
Indies, with a goodly supply of powder, which 
had been stored in large warehouses on the 
shore. He had returned to his home to help his 
father with the fall farming. 

Nathaniel Chester had grown morose and glum, 
what he had dreaded had come ; the inevitable 
had fallen upon him, there was no drawing back 
now. Great Britain was fully aroused, the army 
was forming, and liberty — equality — freedom was 
the cry of the streets. 

Nathaniel sat in his stately mansion alone, and 
thought and planned much of his time, then 
growing restless he would walk for hours, up 
and down, up and down, under the long avenue 
of elms, over the carpet of crisp brown leaves, 
his hands behind his back, his head bent forward, 
as he pondered deeply on the future. 

He spoke little with his neighbors ; while he 
had some sympathizers, he scorned to discuss 
with them his private matters, for he was a 
reserved man. The public affairs of the country 
he dared not discuss, for fear of popular condem- 
nation, publishing abroad his true opinions 
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would have earned for him the scorn and hatred 
of his townspeople ; for bitter feeling ran very- 
high, and dark were the looks that were cast 
upon him by many of his former friends, who 
suspected his loyalty to the crown. 

So he remained at his home, looking moodily 
out upon the harbor, forming projects, then 
dismissing them from his mirid as impracticable. 
None of this brooding helped to lighten his 
despondency. 

It was a cold, dark day in October, the rain 
had fallen heavily all day and the earth was sod- 
den and damp. The harbor was full of coasters 
seeking shelter from the storm. Toward evening 
it settled down into a thick sea fog, that 
enveloped every object in a shroud of white 
haze, the trees looking like uncanny spectres of 
gigantic size, through the mist that advanced 
and receded, blown by the wind from the sea. 

Nathaniel had ordered a fire on the hearth ; he 
sat before it in his handsome room warming his 
chilled hands. The room he sat in was a stately 
apartment, large, spacious, heavily wainscoted 
walls, ornamental frieze, and highly polished 
floors. It was filled with many beautiful pieces 
of carved furniture, and many exquisite objects 
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of bric-a-brac in silver, glass and bronze 
brought from various cities of Europe. 

Suddenly Nathaniel arose, walked hastily across 
the room, touched a little bell on a table near 
the door, which was immediately answered by a 
colored servant, one of his slaves, lor Nathaniel 
had many on his estate. 

" Send Mrs. Saltonstall to me." 

•* Yes, sah." 

The man bowed very low and retired from 
the room backwards. 

There was much 'elegance and refinement of 
living in the old colonial homes, the natural 
result following a degree of prosperity which 
had come upon the new world. They had com- 
munication with all foreign countries, and 
profited by the intercourse. 

Though educational advantages of a high 
order were not common, courtesy in the house- 
hold was considered an important essential ; the 
respect of children to their elders, deference to 
the aged, obedience of servants, and much 
courtliness of manners. Nathaniel demanded to 
the full all the respect he considered his due, and 
was most severe on any one who committed a 
breach of good breeding. 
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He left his chair after his servant departed 
and going to the window looked out into the 
fast approaching gloomy night. 

" Yes," he said, " I must send her ; it is best ; 
it is inevitable. The child will have much to 
do before the ship sails ; 1 must delay no longer. 
November will soon be upon us, it is rough 
upon the seas at this time of the year, but it is a 
doughty vessel, and a good captain ; she must 
go. May our most gracious Father turn this 
my sorrow into joy. God is righteous.*' 

The door opened quietly, and his sister 
entered. She stood a moment near the door 
hesitatingly, the draught from the hall blowing 
the fire into a bright blaze, 

" You sent for me, Nathaniel ?" 

" Yes, I wish to speak with you. Come, we 
will ring for lights, and sit near the fire ; I am 
cold and sad to-night — sad at heart. All is 
dark within ; I know not which wav to look for 
counsel. This coming war forebodes much 
misery.** 

After the tall silver candelabras on the mantel 
had been lighted, they drew their chairs to th 
fire. 

" Yes, Prudence, it is full time to think c 
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preparing Letty to go to her aunt ; the year is 
late, and the child will need things of necessity. 
We can stop in New York a few days before 
the ship sails, and show her the sights of the 
great city that will please her." He paused. 
" Youth is elastic ; she will smile again and 
forget. What think you ?" 

" What does her aunt write ?*' 

" She writes fair, seemingly she is pleased to 
see her future daughter-in-law. She — wait — I 
will read you her last letter, or a portion of it." 

He arose, went to a large carved writing desk 
near the window, and took from it a letter. 

" Here it is." He opened it nervously, and 
looking down the page he read a few lines 
aloud : 

*' I will be pleased to see Letitia at the manor. 
You write me of her beauty and grace and 
good manners — I will superintend the worldly 
polish of the little Puritan. They say at the 
court 1 am a woman of fashion, and an adept in 
the art of pleasing. Ah, we shall make a great 
lady of little Letitia." 

Mrs. Saltonstall looked in the fire and sighed. 
Her brother paused, gazing at her intentl3^ 
•* What is it. Why do you sigh. Prudence ?" 
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" Nothing ; read the letter." 

** There is nothing more of much account, 
except — oh, yes, this — it is about the settlements." 

" She is early to talk of settlements/* 

" Yes, I am troubled at this/* He leaned his 
head upon his hand still holding the letter, and 
looked earnestly into the glowing coals. " This 
is what she says ;" he spoke hurriedly, as though 
anxious to complete a disagreeable duty. *' You 
know, Prudence, and Lady Seldon knows well, 
Letty is an heiress of no mean inheritance ; she 
is all 1 have ; she shall have it all ; I own many 
ships, and much land, besides this house- in all, 
many thousands of pounds.*' 

" Yes, brother. I know that well.'* 

" Think you it can be the wealth they want ?'* 
he asked this anxiously. 

" I know not. You have not told me what 
Lady Seldon says." 

" Here it is — listen." 

" As regards settlements, I should wish to have 
Letitia's money settled on Percy uncondition- 
ally, except the amount set aside as her dower. 
My son is just and generous, but the expense of 
the manor, and the life of the young people in 
London, will draw a goodly sum from Letitia's 
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portion, and la ! man, you know they must be 
launched with credit. But we will more of this 
weighty subject later/* 

" That is all, but I like it not/' 

Prudence sat up very straight in her high- 
backed chair, a red spot on either cheek, caused 
partly by the fire and partly by her excitement. 

** Nathaniel, she is a heartless woman to speak 
of settlements and fashion when our poor little 
girl is going out to England alone, leaving her 
home and friends. I like ^ her not, the cold- 
blooded creature. Not one word of affection 
has she written." 

** Yes, it looks so, but we will not judge her; 
her life has been surely very different from ours ; 
the times have made her cold ; besides, she is 
not Letty's aunt but by marriage, a great-aunt 
at that ; how could she love the child ? But 
it is a great marriage, a very great marriage, we 
must consider that." 

Prudence sat up a little straighter, folded her 
hands tightly in her lap with a spark in her soft 
eyes as she answered : 

" Nathaniel Chester, you are an ambitious man, 
you would sacrifice your only child to gratify 
that ambition ; you will regret sending Letty 
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abroad. I will not be an aider to the scheme ; I 
love the child. God helping me, I will not harm 
her." 

" What do you mean," said Nathaniel, 
angrily. 

" I mean, keep your daughter with you ; dur- 
ing the war you should be together, and if fate 
designs that she shall marry some day, let her 
marry some good man that she loves and can be 
happy with. Put this worldly marriage aside, 
surely it cannot be right. God will not prosper it." 

Nathaniel looked at her in breathless amaze- 
ment, plucking angrily at the rich laces at his 
wrist. 

" Give up this marriage ? You must be dis- 
traught; you talk without sense, and like a fool- 
ish woman, of sacrifice. Bah ! lor many years I 
have lived and planned for this, I shall not give 
it up ; I shall never give it up." 

"You may lose much money during the war, 

*i — .^y Lady Seldon will not be too anxious. 

like the American money well, these 



u have talked against the English before 
rudence. I have not questioned you, 1 
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cared not, 1 wish now to know your opinions. I 
trust we are not divided in our very househcfld." 

Mrs. Saltonstall arose from her chair, her rich 
brocade glimmering in the glow of the fire. She 
held her head high, her voice was clear and 
firm. 

" I am an American, and the widow of a brave 
American gentleman. If he were here I know 
which side he would join, and I, with all my 
heart, wish for the independence of the colo- 
nies." 

" Very well. Prudence, you have said your say, 
I am not surprised ; now 1 shall say mine. I 
shall live and die loyal to the crown of England ; 
my grant of land came from the king, I shall be 
faithful to his government. If we fail in the 
war, I shall still be faithful; if we win I shall 
sell my estates and live in the old country. And 
it is my wish that Letty shall become Lady 
Seldon ; to that end I shall use all my powers. 
She shall fill that high position." 

" I shall say no more, brother, she is your 
daughter." 

Mrs. Saltonstall arose, laid her hand gently on 
her brother's shoulder, looking sadly into his 
face. 



L. 
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" I hope you will not regret this^ yet a wiser 
harfd than ours has the shaping of her future." 

" I will risk her future/* said Nathaniel, 
defiantly, " I wish her told to-night ; where is 

she r 

** She is in her room, she is tired, she has had 
a long walk/' 

" She is always tramping around the woods, 
keep her more at home, I like not this gadding. 
She has her harp and her embroidery for pas- 
time, she should be more housewifely." He 
looked at her suspiciously a moment. " Where 
has she been to-night ?'* 

*' She was at Love's ; she is always so happy 
there, she forgot the time." 

" Does that young jackanapes Averill go there 
often ? if so, she must not speak with him, the 
rebel upstart." 

Prudence drew back into the shadow. 

** I know not ; he is not long returned from the 
Indies." 

** Well, well, send for the child ; I must 
acquaint her with my wishes to-night." 

The wind had risen, the branches of the 
great trees on the north side of the house were 
swaying against the windows with a restless 
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motion, the strong air blew the draught down 
the chimney, and kindled the fire up brightly. 

Prudence left the room, presently returning 
with Letty. The quaint little figure, in the blue 
India silk dotted with rosebuds, the bright face, 
the dark curly hair, caught up by the high 
comb, the white arms and dimpled neck, made 
such a pretty picture in the mingled light of the 
candle and the fire, that Nathaniel could not 
speak for a moment. 

A vision rose before him of a storm at sea. 
He saw the high and threatening waves, 
the ship ploughing, plunging, shivering, then 
going down, down ; that sweet face float- 
ing upon the waves an instant, then gone for 
ever. The picture was so vivid in his mind, he 
sprang from his chair, walked up and down the 
room, and looked out into the night, before he 
spoke. Letty looked puzzled. 

" Is father sick ?" 

" No, dear ; he has something to tell you, and 
it is hard for him.'* 

" What is it, father, dear?" 

She went up to him and laid her face against 
his arm. 

" Letty,*' he said, as he put his arm around 
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her, "you know you are affianced to your 
cousin." 

" Yes ;" she looked down. 
• " Well, you are now seventeen. I am going 
to send you out to Seldon Manor to yourautiL 
In a year's time you can be wedded. I shall 
come out later to see you married, when my 
affairs are straightened, and when these rebels 
have been taught their duty." 

He was not looking at Letty as he spoke. 
He could not, but he held her hand tightly. 
The sweet face grew sad, the color left it, the 
hands drooped listlessly before her. 

" I do not wish to leave you, father ; I can- 
not." 

" It is for your good, child, you are promised, 
remember that ; a promise is a sacred matter." 

" When am I to sail ?" 

" In a few weeks time." 

" Oh, father, I cannot go." She spoke low, yet 
decidedly. " I love the dear old home. I do 
not know my cousin ; I fear I may not like him. 
r\v. _„ jjQ^ [ cannot go." 

ty, it is settled, and was years ago. I can 
I more. Why are you thus obstinate ? I 
A'hat is best for you. You shall sail in 
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November, as I have said. You shall have all 
care and consideration. I know well the captain, 
he is indebted to me, and will be most courteous 
to you.*' ^ 

Letty put up her little hand deprecatingly. 
She did not answer. Her aunt stepped forward. 

" Come, pet, you are tired. We will talk more 
of this matter to-morrow." 

She led her from the room gently. In the 
outer hall the girl threw her arms around her 
aunt's neck. 

** Aunty, I cannot go. It will kill me, all alone 
on the sea, and I am so afraid. You must tell 
father, it cannot be.*' 

Suddenly she turned, stamped her foot upon 
the polished step of the stair, the echo sounding 
down the length of the great hall. 

" I will not wed my cousin Percy ; I despise 
him. I do not wish to be Lady Seldon, no one, 
no one shall make me.** 

" Dear heart, do not say so, do not fret, let us 
go up to bed ; to-morrow things will look 
brighter.** 

*•' No, they will not look brighter, they never 
will. Father should have told me before. I am 
old enough, I am not a child. How cruel to 
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send me away among all those proud strangers — 
away from all I love — father, you, my home, and 
Love, my dear kind friend." 

She burst into a passion of sobs, that shook her 
slender frame, then passed dejectedly up the 
wide staircase. Her aunt followed slowly. 
When she reached the landing at the head of the 
stairs, she went to a large oval window that 
looked toward the south. She saw nothing, for 
the landscape was shrouded in the impenetrable 
fog. Her aunt stood near in silence. Together 
they looked out into the sombre night. 



CHAPTER IV. 



LETTY S LOVER. 



October drew to a close. A bleak, cold 
November had come early that year ; heavy 
frosts were gathering in the woods ; the ponds 
had a coating of ice, and the days were grow- 
ing short and grey. 

Letty had become thin and pale ; she brooded 
and fretted continually about leaving her home. 
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• 
She did not reproach her father openly, but she 

thought day and night of some possible plan to 

force him to relent, but none came to comfort 

her. Her aunt did all in her power to bring the 

brightness back to her eyes, the color to her 

cheeks, the lightness to her heart, but all to no 

purpose. 

Letty had met young Averill many times 
since his return from the West Indies ; whether 
by accident or design, they would meet with 
expressions of mutual surprise, in the kitchen 
at the farm. This secret she guarded carefully 
from her father. She grew to appreciate his 
worth, the strength and nobility of his character, 
but as yet she was too young, her mind too 
unformed, and her life had been too sheltered 
to understand the great depth of veneration and 
enthusiasm he entertained for his country. 

The country where his ancestors, with hard 
work, suffering great privations, menaced by 
the Indians, in loneliness and fear, upheld 
mainly by strong religious fervor, had carved 
and laid the foundations of his home. His heart 
would beat quicker, his eyes flash, as he gazed 
out upon the fair harbor, the heights of Groton, 
or the wide salt marshes of the Pequonoc river 
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near his home. At such times he would long with 
eager impatience to grasp his gun and hasten to 
join the troops then forming in diflEerent parts of 
the state. 

Letty did not love him yet, or if she did she did 
not know it ; he interested her, and when she sat 
alone with Granny and Love she missed some- 
thing, a vague, shadowy longing possessed her, 
an indefinable sensation of dissatisfaction. She 
kept watching and listening, and when he came 
she smiled and seemed content. 

She burst into the farmhouse one afternoon, 
shortly after hearing her father's wishes in 
regard to her future, and told Love in breath- 
less excitement, the tears standing thick in her 
darjc eyes. Love was grieved and pained ; for 
some moments she could not speak. It was an 
unexpected blow ; she struggled for composure. 

" But, Letty, I cannot understand. I thought 
Lord Percy was to come here for you, to wed 
you at your father!s house." 

" It is the war, Love, the dreadful war. 
Father says it is not safe for me, I must go ; he 
will settle his affairs, and follow in the spring. 
Oh, dear, dear Love, I am so unhappy ; I shall 
never be happy any more. I shall never come, 
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here again and sit with you and Gran in the old 
kitchen, and watch you spin/' 

She looked around tearfully, and Granny, 
waking up from her nap, saw her, and com- 
menced to sob piteously. 

" 1 must cry, too," she said, in a high, shrill 
voice. " Has the war commenced ? Are they 
beating the drums, and firing? Hark!*' holding 
up one tin)^, trembling finger. ** I think I hear 
them." ... 

** No, Granny, we are quite safe ; t>ut.Letty is 
going to England to Seldon Manor. She cries 
because she is going to leave /us all. But she 
will be a great lady. Gran, and dress in silks and 
satins, and drive in a gilded coach, and be the 
toast and beauty at the court." 

This prospect pleased Gran immensely ; she 
laughed and chuckled in a. most uncanny 
fashion. 

'* Little Letty will be a great lady, all in silks 
and satins, and I will be there, too." 

She kept repeating it over and over again, till 
Letty started up in desperation. 

" Don't let her, Love, please stop her. My 
head aches, I cannot bear it." 

But Gran did not have to be stopped, she had 
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sung herself to sleep, drowsing away into the 
stupor of second childhood. 

" I cannot talk of it, Love," said Letty, " it 
makes me so unhappy/* 

They sat a long while together, looking sadly 
into each other's faces, saying little. Love, the 
strong, self-reliant one, utterly crushed by the 
thought of losing her dear friend. Love 
Mainwaring possessed an unusual depth to her 
nature, a steadfastness of purpose, an affection 
once given, overpowering and lasting. And it 
was no common friendship that bound these two 
to each other. 

" Dear,** said Letty, lifting her head from her 
friend's shoulder, where she had lain it. " Is it 
not most strange my Aunt Seldon should want me 
for her daughter-in-law ? 1 shall not shine in Lon- 
don. 1 can play the spinnet and harp, *tis true, and 
Aunt Prudence says my embroidery is of most 
fine quality ; but that is very little. Think you 
it can be for ought else they want me ?** 

She lifted her prett}^ face, and looked inno- 
cently at Love. 

Love was shrewd and observing ; she had her 
own ideas about the motive for the marriage. 
She knew the reputed wealth of Nathaniel 
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Chester. She took the troubled face between 
her strong palms and kissed her. 

" You are sweet and lovable enough for any one 
to care for. Lord Percy is a most fortunate 
young man.*' 

" Bah ! 1 hate to hear his name ! I shall never 
like him, silly fop he is, I am sure. Ah, but see, 
it is late and growing cold ; 1 must be going, I 
must hurry. I hate to go, we have so little 
time together now ; but they will wonder where 
I am, and father is so suspicious.'* 

She went to the door, drew her scarlet 
cloak with its hood around her. 

" Good-bye,** she said. " I will come 
to-morrow. Tell Gran I will bring her some- 
thing.** 

She blew a kiss from her fingers, and vanished 
quickly down the road, in the shadow of the 
approaching evening. She walked along 
hurriedly. 

There was still a red gleam in the west, and 
it lit up the landscape into brilliancy, as the last 
embers of a dying fire burst into flame. Great 
purple clouds hung like curtains, one above the 
other, long golden streaks resembling twisted 
cords seemed holding them apart, to give the 
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world a glimpse of the glory of the sunset. 
Through the leafless boughs, the glow shone 
and radiated. 

In the yellow light on the edge of the woods 
near the town stood Robert Averill. Letty saw 
him from a distance before he saw her, and like 
the flash of a lamp in the dark, the truth burst 
upon her — she loved him. 

She knew now why she dreaded the departure 
from her home ; the solution of her unhappiness, 
her morbid depression, was explained. The 
long sleepless nights, the dreary days. Her heart 
almost ceased to beat, she felt the color rush 
into her face, then leave it as quickly. The 
pulse in her throat throbbed convulsively. 

It was a lovely and sacred thing — the first 
love of this young girl, her utter unconscious- 
ness till the truth was revealed to her. She did 
not stop to ask, has he \yealth? who is he? of 
what clime and nation ? Ah, no. Like the 
soft, insidious light of an early summer morn- 
ing, first scarce perceptible, then stronger, 
brighter, deeper, it floods the earth with life, 
light and color, so her love crept over her 
changing, chastening, beautifying. She could not 
define her sensations ; she felt it would be sweel 
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to sit down in these quiet woods and dream ot 
him, her lover. 

She stooped and commenced to pick 
mechanically some autumn leaves from the 
ground, an instinct warning her she n(;eded 
time to recover her composure ; he must not see 
her so disturbed. 

Presently, she raised her head, he was not 
looking her way, perhaps she might avoid him 
by taking the short cut through the woods, 
through the old Governor Winthrop place, 
down by the side of the mill pond and the 
rocky ravine. 

She turned cautiously, had almost accom- 
plished her design, even the crackling of the 
dry leaves under her feet failing to attract his 
attention. She had passed back of him, and was 
hastening breathlessly onward, when suddenly 
her foot caught in a twig made brittle by the 
frost ; it snapped in two with a loud noise. 

He turned suddenly, saw the brilliant dash of 
scarlet of her cloak through the leafless trees 
and hurried toward her. He smiled as he 
approached. 

" I am glad to be so fortunate as to meet you. 
1 was just thinking of you," he said. 
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" Of me ?" answered Letty, looking down, 
feeling the color burn in her cheeks. 

** Let us walk on awhile together, the woods 
are beautiful now, it will not be dark for some 
time.^ See how the after-glow lingers to-night." 

" Oh, yes, but I am afraid to be late.** 

** Oh, we shall not be late, you are not far from 
home, and I have something to tell you — some- 
thing of great importance.** 

"Something of importance to tell me?** she 
repeated ; " and I have something to teU you — 
something ver}^ very sad, that is, sad for me.** 

They were standing close together, looking 
into each others* faces, the red glow had 
departed, the purple curtains had faded into 
grey, a breeze had risen, and was blowing 
gently through the branches of the trees. 
Over on the eastern shore of the river, the great 
full moon was slowly appearing above the 
heights. 

'' Sad ?*• he echoed. 

" Yes, very sad,** she answered in a low voice. 

"What is it? tell me; I cannot think of you 
as unhappy." 

" Father wishes me to go to England very 
soon, in a few weeks to — to — **she hesitated and 
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brpke down. ** I cannot say it — oh, I am very 
miserable, no one can be as unhappy as I/* 

" I can guess the rest,*' he said, gently, " and 
you do not wish to go, that is why you grieve.** 

He spoke as if under some strong restraint, 
his voice was low and earnest. 

" Yes, yes, I cannot go. I love my dear home. 
They are so high and haughty at Seldon Manor, 
they wish to make a great lady of me. I was 
never intended for a great lady ; see how very 
small I am, scarce five feet high ; I have no 
great dignity.** She looked up piteousl}' into 
his face. ** I could wear high heels, and a very, 
very high comb, but still I would not please 
them, I know.** 

He stepped forward suddenly, took both her 
tiny hands in his, and gazed earnestly down into 
her soft pleading eyes. 

" Letty, dear, do not go to England, stay with 
me ; I love you.** 

The moon had risen higher ; it shone like a 
globe of irridescent light ; it irradiated her face, 
and in its glow Robert read his answer. He 
drew the little figure to him, and kissed her. 

" I have always loved you, dear,** he said, 
" but it seemed as though 1 would never dare to 
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speak. Your father despises me, and the war 
has divided us still further." He paused. " But 
if you care for me, that is enough ; we can wait, 
and when the war is over he may relent. I shall 
try to succeed,** he continued, vehemently ; 
** with you to work for, I shall make a mighty 
effort. But are you very, very sure you love 
me well enough to give up so much for me?" 

** 1 am quite, quite sure." She nestled up 
lovingly to him. " Now they cannot make me 
go to England, but I dare not tell father yet, I 
must have time ; he will be so enraged he may 
turn me away. He may disinherit me." 

" Then come to me. I own the place at 
Pequonoc, and father will welcome you as a 
daughter. It is not like your stately home, but 
we could be happy, could we not?" He smiled 
fondly into her face. 

**Oh, yes, yes; I could be very happy. But 
I am afraid to tell him, but I shall tell Aunt 
Prudence. I think she likes you ; she will give 
us good advice.** 

" I hope she will like me. I would like one 
friend to plead for us, and she can be a powerful 
friend indeed.** 

They sat in silence for a few moments. He 
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was holding her hand firmly, as though afraid 
she might slip away from him, like some lovely 
spirit of the woods, and he would awaken and 
find it all a dream. They seemed unconscious 
of the lapse of time. The moon had riSen 
higher, and was solemnly wending her way 
across the clear heavens, followed by her bril- 
liant satelite. A shadow had fallen upon 
Averiirs face. 

" Letty, I have not told you the piece of news 
of great importance.*' 

"No, what is it? Not as sad as mine was, I 
hope.'* 

" Yes, it is sad, and yet it is good and welcome 
news. They are intending to form an indepen- 
dent military company in New London ; it is to 
hold itself in readiness for any emergency. I 
shall join, and, please God, shall soon be able to 
strike a blow for my country.'* 

" Oh,** Letty said, under her breath ; " then 
you will go away to the war, and you may be 
killed. Oh, must you go? Can you not stay 
here and fight ? They need soldiers to protect 
the town.** 

*• No, I cannot wait for that ; they may never 
attack New London. I cannot stay on the 
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farm. I cannot restrain myself; it is madness 
to me to plough and sow and reap when they 
need men. Our great Commander, Washington, 
has asked for reinforcements for the army." 

" But there are many that can go, yet they 
stay at home." 

"Yes, but I have a feeling that I am called. 
Our cause is a just one; we will succeed ; we 
are fighting for our homes ; we are united." 

"Not all united," 

"No, not all, more's the pity; but men are 
rapidly coming to the front, and more will 
come." Suddenly he started. "See, it is grow- 
ing late ; we must go, already it is dark." 

He drew her to him passionately. 

" You will be true to me ? You will not let 
them influence you to marry your cousin? 
Promise me that." 

She looked up solemnly into his face. 

" I shall never marry Percy Seldon. If I do 
not marry you, I shall never marry any one." 

" Ah, but can you be strong enough to 
1 the persuasions and threats? I will 
ay from you. I have so little to offe: 
ut my great love ; while he has every 
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thing — wealth, ancestry. Be faithful to me, 
Letty, life would be worth little if I lost you." 

"I will be faithful forever.*' Her pretty face 
grew serious, the soft lines around her mouth 
deepened. '* Forever,*' she repeated. 

The undeveloped nature suddenly, as the 
bud bursts into beauty, when the strong sun 
touches it, and unfolds, p^tal by petal, till the 
golden heart lays exposed to view, so Letty 
Chester's true character, her sweetness and 
strength, touched by the sunshine of his aiffec- 
tion, opened into a perfect flower. 

** I am content, I ask no more. I have your 
promise. Now let me take you home." 

" Only to the gate. Father must not see us 
yet." 

" We will keep our secret for a time ; but you 
are mine, I can be patient. It will be only for a 
little while, we can wait and hope." 

When she reached the house, after walking 
rapidly through the long avenue over the damp 
grass, she hesitated, afraid to enter. It was late. 
What excuse could she give her father? he 
would censure her severely. Her hand trembled 
as she raised the heavy brass knocker. The 
door was opened immediately by the colored 
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servant who generally sat all day in the great 
hall. 

" Is father home ?** 

" No, missee, he went away an hour ago. He 
was talking to himself." 

** Did he ask for me ?'* 

*^ No, he hurried ; he was angry, very." 

** Angry, why ? what do you mean ?" 

"There is a great time in town ; they are yel- 
ling, * Down with the Tories,' and burning the 
old sign of the king over the tavern.'* 

Letty knew this uproar and turmoil was but a 
daily occurrence, it did not[alarm her particularly. 
They were constantly having indignation meet- 
ings against those loyal to the royal cause. 

She flew up the stairs like a happy bird ; she 
was unconscious of any feeling save elation. 
The dark wainscoted hall, lighted only by candles, 
and filled with shadows lurking in the corners, 
stretched away into a vista of brightness ; the 
moaning of the wind upon the sea sounded like 
sweetest music. All the world was changed 
since she took that walk through the lovely leaf- 
strewn autumn woods. 

No stormy voyage, no cold-hearted strangers, 
no dreary England. Soon the war would end 
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and she and Robert would be together forever. 
She did not consider the binding promise made 
b)'^ her father in infancy at all ; her love for 
Averill had snapped that hated cord asunder. 
She simply thrust it from her as impossible. 
They had no right to promise her to any one, 
she must live her own life ; no one else could 
live it for her. 



CHAPTER V. 

NEWS FROM SELDON MANOR. 

Some days after the events related in the last 
chapter, being Sunday, Nathaniel and his family 
started at the usual time for the village church. 

There was much excitement in the streets; 
rumors of skirmishes and bloody engagements, 
no doubt exaggerated, had reached the town. 
In those days of long, tedious stage-journeys and 
messages sent by couriers, false reports reigned 
supreme. The people were constantly either on 
the pinnacle of elation over some glorious vic- 
tory, or plunged into the depths of despair. 

As they neared the church they saw a party 
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of men standing at no great distance from the 
edifice ; they were large, muscular-looking men, 
and were discussing some subject with decision 
and angry animation. Their' heads were close 
together, and their hands were gesticulating 
excitedly. 

Nathaniel knew them as citizens of New 
London. He bowed in his dignified way as he 
passed them, removing his hat. They returned 
the salutation, but with apparent surliness. He 
did not notice their manner, but passed into the 
church, and took his usual place well up near 
the top. 

The rector had given offence to many of the 
people of the town, besides many of his own con- 
gregation, by his pronounced Tory sympathies. 
He was a noble, zealous man, and had been much 
beloved. He had labored thirty years among 
his people, but his past goodness and gentleness 
had been forgotten by many in their present 
anger at his defiant attitude against the new 
order of things. 

The service, however, proceeded as usual. 
Letty seeing nothing, hearing nothing, answering 
mechanically ; her thoughts far away over the 
river in the little town of Pequonoc, wondering 
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if her lover was thinking of her, as she was 
thinking of him. Nathaniel always responded 
loudly. 

" No mumbling in the Lord's house,*' he would 
say at times, in remonstrance. " Speak out, no 
squeaking whispers, it is an insult** 

All the congregation were aware that the 
minister had been warned against asking the 
prayers for the king and the royal family ; here- 
tofore he had insisted on doing so against all 
advice from his friends and well-wishers. He 
persisted that his conscience could not comply 
with their request, he must perform his duty. 

This particular Sunday, when he reached that 
obnoxious part of the Lithurgy, he assumed a 
defiant attitude, and in a firm, ringing voice 
read the distasteful prayer. No one responded 
except Nathaniel, whose deep voice boomed out 
"Amen.** 

Immediately the bell clashed in the tower, the 
door burst open, and a turbulent throng dashed 
headlong into the edifice. 

They hurried up the aisle, seized the minister, 
who stood calmly awaiting them, his face pale 
but shovvfing no fear. Two of the insurgents, 
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more powerful than the rest, took him firmly by 
the arms and threw him to the floor. 

Mobbing was then frequent, the fury and 
hatred against Toryism was unbounded ; it is 
possible some terrible deed might have been 
committed if it had not been for two strong- 
minded, resolute women of the church. They 
rushed forward, and placing themselves in front 
of the minister, defied the crowd, shaking their 
fists, and threatening the men and boys. 

** For shame," they cried, ** in God's holy 
house to harm an old man who has been your 
best friend, who has stood by you in all your 
troubles, in sickness, and in death. Shame on 
you ! Shame !*' 

The mob, abashed, drew back, relinquishing 
their prisoner. The minister, his face blanched, 
his limbs trembling — not with fear, but he was 
an old man — escaped by a side-door of the 
church, taking shelter in the house of a friendly 
neighbor. He never preached in New London 
again, and for some years the church remained 

closed, in fact, till near the end of the Revo- 

« 

lution. 

The mob, disappointed of their victim, turned 
and caught sight of the glowering face of 
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Nathaniel. They all knew his Tory propen- 
sities and accordingly distrusted him. He stood 
erect and haughty in his place, the rest of the 
congregation having fled at the first rush of the 
invaders. 

Mrs. Saltonstall and Letty, with the rest of 
the terrified congregation, were now awaiting 
anxiously in the street further developments. 
All might have been well, if Nathaniel had con- 
trolled his fiery indignation, instead of which 
he denounced the mob in a loud voice : 

" You rebels ! You miscreants ! You 
invaders of God*s home ! You oppressors of an 

old man !*' 

* 

He shook his clenched fist at them, his face 
red with anger, the veins upon his forehead 
extending abnormally. 

The leader of the mob glared angrily at him 
an instant, then beckoning to the others, he 
called : 

** Come on, boys, we've lost the Old Dominie ; 
here's one will do as well, or better. Now then, 
Old Cock o' fine feathers, say, * Down with the 
king, hurrah for the republic* ! " 

Nathaniel remained motionless, his fine face 
expressive with scorn. 
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" Come on, now," continued his tormentor. 
" We won't be mean, we'll give you three 
chances. Out with it, now, 'Down with the 
king!' say it, it will be better for you." He 
hesitated, " You won't, eh ! Well, Mister 
Haughty-toes, we'll ruin some o' that lace and 
velvet o' yours." 

Nathaniel was pale now, the red flush had left 
his face, but his lips remained closed in silence, 

" Come on, then, boys; we've given him the 
three chances; we've been fair. We won't hurt 
him, we'll give him a buffeting, and take some 
oEthe cursed aristocracy out of him." 

Part of the crowd made a wild rush toward 

him, the rest standing back and cheering. 

Nathaniel fared roughly at their hands; he 

defended himself well, striking out from his 

powerful shoulders, and striking with good 

effect, as more than one of his assailants rolled in 

the dust of the church floor. But he was one 

against many, and there is no telling how such 

ual contest might have ended, if at that 

Robert Averill had not rushed precipi- 

itothe church. He was pale, and breath- 

n haste. 

ad just rowed across the river, and had 
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heard from those waiting anxiously in the street 
the cause of the fracas. He was much admired 
and beloved by all classes in the town, and when 
his voice cried out, ringing with derision for 
their cowardly action : 

" For shame ! for shame f A crowd against 
one man — where*s your pride — where's your 
manhood?*' 

The men drew back and looked down, 
many faces expressing contrition and shame. 
Nathaniel had arisen, but with great difficulty. 
He was much bruised and shaken by the 
encounter. His handsome velvet coat was 
torn in many places, and covered with dust ; the 
costly lace ruffles lay in fragments on the floor; 
his hat was off ; his long grey hair fell in con- 
fusion over his face. The cane with which he 
had endeavored to defend himself was broken in 
two, but he stood erect, and grasped the side of 
the pew heavily with one hand, and with the 
other he pushed back the hair from his face. 

"Are you hurt, Mr. Chester?'* said Averill. 
" Let me assist you.*' He offered his arm. 
" Lean on me." 

Nathaniel repulsed him. 

" I am not injured, I need no assistance, young 
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man. I have strength in me yet ; I have 
defended myself against twenty cowards ; I can 
do it again." 

" But let me help you to reach your home," 
persisted the young man. 

" I tell you no," he answered, fiercel3\ " Go 
your own way, I'll go mine, if this most courteous 
assembly will permit me to depart." 

Averill looked hurt and mortified at the 
rebuff, but he said nothing. The men drew 
aside. With head erect, face stern and defiant, 
stepping haughtily, though each step caused 
excruciating agony, he passed down the center 
aisle, and out into the street. 

The crowd dispersed quietly. Nathaniel 
alone, his mind filled with the bitterness of 
mortification, walked slowly to his home. He 
retired immediately to his room, refusing to see 
any one, or to receive any offers of assistance. 
He passed a sleepless night; toward morning he 
was awakened from a few moments forgetful- 
ness of his troubles by the loud clang of the 
brass knocker at the front door. He sat up in bed, 
listened, heard hurried whispers, the slamming 
of doors, and the rapid galloping of a horse over 
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the uneven pavement of the street. Presently 
a knock was heard at his door. 

•' What is it ?" he called. 

" A special messenger from New York with an 
important foreign letter," was the answer. 

He arose from his bed, opened the door, and 
by the light of the grey early morning he read 
ihe following : 

" To THE Honorable Nathaniel Chester : 

** A most grievous accident has befallen me 
since last i wrote you. I was returning from 
Lord Derwentwater's card party in my chair, 
when a party of cavalry dashed down the street. 
One of the horses, no doubt guided by a drunk- 
ard's hand, grew restless, and hurled himself 
against my chair. H^ overthrew one of my men, 
injuring him fatally. I fell heavily to the 
ground, receiving an injury that will lame me for 
life. I am indeed a much-afflicted woman. Added 
to this great calamity which has fallen upon 
me, my son has been ordered to join the forces in 
the New World under General Clinton. You will 
thus see the wisdom of Letitia's remaining with 
you. If Percy can procure leave of absence 
from the army the young people can become 
acquainted at New London. In distraction and 
great sorrow, 

" Elizabeth Seldon. 
" Seldon Manor-House." 
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Nathaniel groaned, tore the letter in two in 
angry impatience, returned to his bed and turned 
his /ace to the walL 

" Alas !" he muttered, " it is as Prudence says, 
her fate is in wiser hands than ours. Ah, this is 
a time of great disappointment, grievous dis- 
appointment." 

When Letty became acquainted with the facts 
contained in the foreign letter, she was over- 
joyed. She need not leave her home; she need 
not leave Robert ; she could see him sometimes, 
sweet stolen meetings on the shore, or in 
quiet, sequestered lanes on the outskirts of the 
town, or in the deep, leafy woods where they 
could whisper to each other their hopes, their 
fears and plans.  

As for her cousin, the meeting with him was 
far off ; she knew that leave of absence from the 
army was doubtful in the present state of 
affairs. The crisis was too important, the 
hrtriinn too dark with the black cloud of war, 
needful, for a period of idleness and rest 
■anted to an officer. 

winter settled down cold, bleak and 
ng. Christmas passed, and early in the 
ar, a military company was formed in 
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New London, to be prepared at a moment*s 
notice to hasten to the field of action. 

Robert Averill was enrolled as lieutenant, and 
Letty daily and hourly expected the summons 
to bid him farewell, to look into his dear face 
perhaps for the last time, and give him up 
willingly to his country. 

She was no longer a happy child ; she was an 
earnest woman, very young, it is true, but those 
stirring times pressed many events into one 
short year, made brave hearts of weak ones, 
developed the dormant courage to do and dare 
for loved ones and their homes. In her love for 
Robert Averill Letty possessed the deep sym- 
pathy of her aunt and friend, Love Mainwaring. 

" You will marry him,** said Mrs. Saltonstall, 
" for the only true motive, to insure your life's 
happiness, and 1 know if he lives to come home 
from the war, you have a bright future before 
you. He is a noble young man and though I 
wish not to condone disobedience to your father, 
yet in this matter rests the making or marring 
of your whole existence. You should have a 
voice ; you should decide.** 

So the winter passed, and spring came again 
to the old Harbor Town. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THREE OLD CHESTS. 

On the east side of the river Thames, as I have 
already mentioned, stood the village of Groton. 
The village consisted of a small number of old- 
fashioned houses surrounded by gardens ; these 
houses lined one side of a straggling street, and 
faced the water; above them loomed Groton 
Heights. 

The Heights, a fair, wooded ridge, whose 
rocky sides were covered with dark pine, 
spruce and hemlock, with luxurious trailing 
creepers, and in the fall, gay with the brilliant 
flowers of that season, stood like a powerful sen- 
tinel to protect the tiny village at its feet. 
From the summit of this ridge, a superb, 
unobstructed view of the outlying country could 
be obtained. 

To the south-west the turbulent waters of the 
Sound ; Fisher*s Island, Plum Island, Gardner's 
Island and Gull Island, dotting its clear 
surface. 
[ To the north-west, the fair blue Norwich hills 
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fading away into mistiness, the river, like a 
silver thread, winding in and out by the gently 
receding shores ; directly opposite was the city 
of New London. 

To the east stretched the great lands, once 
owned by a mighty, fierce and warlike Indian 
tribe, but now divided into farms of various 
dimensions. A road led from Groton to the 
south-east ; at a distance of three miles or more 
it entered the village of Pequonoc, a small 
settlement, consisting of a few dwellings, the 
waters of the Sound washing its shores on the 
south. 

On this road, a little to the west of the village, 
stood the Averill homestead, a long red build- 
ing, with overhanging eaves, facing the south. 
A great willow tree grew On the east side of the 
house. A salt breath from the sea blew over 
the wide fields and meadows of the farm. 
Although the house appeared in an isolated posi- 
tion, yet a sudden turn in the road brought you 
directly into the village, and before you lay for 
miles the great salt marshes of the Pequonoc 
river, in summer green with the strange 
shimmering lustre of the salt grass, in winter 
sere and brown. 
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On the afternoon of a pleasant spring day a man 
stood in the yard near the house chopping wood. 
He was tall, upright and muscular, and one 
could readily distinguish his great strength 
by the facility with which he wielded the axe. 
A firm mouth and clear eye were the most 
prominent characteristics of a pleasing face. 

He was dressed in a common home-spun suit 
of dark blue. His sleeves were rolled up dis- 
closing a brawny arm. He worked steadily but 
mechanically, the stacked wood growing higher 
and higher by his side. 

He did not hear a step on the soft earth near 
him, nor did he cease in his work till a cheery 
voice called out : 

" Father, pegging away as usual ?'* 

One might, perhaps, grow confused and 
incredulous over the peculiar social conditions 
existing in small New England towns before and 
during the Revolution, and to a considerable 
degree to the present day. When the Puritans, 
fleeing from persecution, risked the hardships of 
a new, untried country for conscience* sake, they 
were as one large united family, bound securely 
to each other by the bond of suffering. 

Side by side they felled the mighty trees of 
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the forest ; side by side they fought their 
common foes, the wild animals, the crafty 
savage. As the years passed on and the towns 
grew slowly, they became simply a larger family 
more closely united, they sympathized deeply in 
each other's joys and sorrows ; though some 
remained always poor, others grew not rich, but 
comfortable. They remained still a great com- 
munity, with no social lines drawn firmly, 
excluding either this one or that one. They all 
tilled the soil, in a greater or less degree, 
and all were equal. 

** Yes," said the old man, straightening him- 
self slowly after bending so long over his task, 
** Tm always at work ; that big fireplace takes a 
deal of hickory. But, hey ! my boy, you look 
bright. What's the news?'* noticing for the 
first time the kindling look in the fine eyes of his 
son. 

** Father, you know they have formed a com- 
pany in New London, and that I have been 
made lieutenant. We are hourly expecting 
orders from headquarters to march. We have 
received word that we are needed." 

" Hurrah ! that is welcome news. I have 
waited long for this." He laid his axe quietly 
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on the ground, rolled his sleeves down, buttoned 
them at the wrist, and said : " I am ready.** 

" You, father? what do j^ou mean ?** 

" I shall join your company as a private when 
you leave New London,*' he said, quietly. *' I 
am not so old, but lately turned sixty.** He 
glanced appealingly at his son, as though afraid 
he considered him beyond all usefulness. 
" There's plenty of strength in this arm yet ; 
such life as I have left shall be given to my 
country." 

"No, you are not old, but the farm ?*' 

" Let the farm go. What is a farm in com- 
parison with the slavery of a nation ?** 

" But, father, you cannot go as a private and I 
an officer, it would be shameful.** 

" My boy, my mind is made up. I shall join 
your company as a private when the summons 
comes. I cannot command, but I can follow, 
and follow I will.'* 

Young Averill looked at the weather-beaten 
face of the old man, bright with courage 
and determination. He could not reply, a 
moisture gathered in his eyes, then he looked 
away over the fields of waving marsh grass to 
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the sea. Suddenly the elder man gazed eagerly 

down the road. 
*' I hear galloping," he said, " it is growing 

nearer/' 
They both listened intently. Out of the belt 

of woods toward the west, a horseman came 

careering wildly, his steed covered with flying 

foam. 
**Up, Averill,*' he shouted, "you are wanted; 

the news of the battle at Lexington has been 

received — no time to loose — the troops leave the 

town to-night !*' 
The excited messenger darted on toward 

Pequonoc. 
\ ** Father, it has come," said young Averill, 

solemnly. 
I " Yes, it has come ; we must not wa^te the 

I precious moments. Your mother is at rest, 
! Heaven bless her, she cannot miss me. I have 
I no one but you ; let us lock the house and 

depart." 
i "But the livestock?" 

i " They will be cared for. I have prepared 

j for this; my neighbor moves in to-night; all 

will have attention. My gun is loaded ; come, 
I let us go." 
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*' But, father, think again, think carefully ; you 
are strong, but — but — " 

" Do not argue with me, it would be useless. 
When the king tried to make slaves and bonds- 
men of us, my future was clear before me. I 
said, God willing, I shall be a soldier in the 
Independent army. When Washington was 
chosen their general, I knelt down in the little 
belt of woods at the back of the house near the 
spring, and I prayed that Heaven would send 
me the chance that has come to-day. I thank 
thee.** 

He raised his eyes toward the blue sky, then 
looked slowly around the farm, at the cattle in 
the field, the old dog sleeping on the doorstep, 
the plough still in the furrows of upturned 
earth ; then drawing his hat firmly down over 
his eyes, he said : 

" Come, did I not tell you I was ready ?" 

Robert Averill said no more ; the quiet 
conservativeness of the New England character 
forbade the expression of its deepest feelings in 
words. 

They walked in silence the three miles to 
Groton, never once looking back, then crossed 
the olden-time rope ferry, and entered the streets 
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of New London, where the wildest confusion 
reigned, owing to the contemplated departure 
of the first organized troops from the town. 

During the silence of that long walk through 
the woods, the thought uppermost in Robert 
Averiirs mind had been— he must see Letty, he 
must bid her farewell. 

But how to accomplish that intention ? Time 
was short, opportunities for a meeting almost 
impossible ; but capricious fate for once was 
kind to the lovers. 

When Robert reached the wharf, a small note 
was thrust into his hand. He recognized the 
writing, and closed his hand tightly over it. It 
contained these lines : 

« 

" For heaven's sake, Robert, do not leave me 
without a last farewell. I will wait for you at 
Love's as long as I can, without exciting father's 
suspicion. Aunt has promised to help me in 
this. ** Letty." 

The opportunity was made, and that night a 
very pathetic parting took place in the best room 
at the farm. Love had opened the room so 
seldom used, musty with time and filled with 
the dampness peculiar to a long closed apart- 
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ment ; she had lighted the fire, placed the 
candles on the shelf and withdrawn. 

The room was low and long, a typical best 
room of a New England farm-house ; the regula- 
tion stiff-backed chairs ranged against the sides 
of the room ; the center table with the marble 
top and a Bible upon it ; a few prints upon the 
wall, of impossible-looking men and women. 
Three great chests stood at one end of the room 
in the shadow. 

Robert drew the little trembling figure to him, 
looking down sadly upon her with a deep grief 
in his kind eyes. 

"Oh, Letty, Letty,** he said, "this is very 
hard. But cheer up ; you are a soldier's sweet- 
heart; this is but the fortune of war." 

"I cannot, I cannot!" she sobbed. "It is not 
as though you were going on a journey — a sim- 
ple journey ; but — but — you ma}^ never, never — ** 

" I shall come back, something tells me ; this is 
but for a time, I feel it — I know it — you despon- 
dent little woman." 

He tried to laugh, but it had a hollow sound. 

"I wish I could think as you do. Do you 
think keeping this secret from my father has 
brought this evil upon us ?" 
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** No, dearest, I do not. I should have gone 
in any case, whethfer your father had looked 
favorably upon our love or not." 

She glanced up at the determined face of the 
handsome soldier. 

** Ah ! but my love for you is so true and deep, 
Robert, I had hoped you would give up the war 
and remain at home to help defend the town — 
for my sake I had hoped you would do this." 

He drew slightly away from her. 

** Never, never. My love for you is as strong 
as mortal man ever had for a woman, but m}'' 
nature would be despicable, I should hate myself, 
if this my first duty were set aside. You would 
scorn me in your heart. You would say : * He 
is my lover, but he is a coward.* " 

" Oh, no ; I could never say that," she mur- 
mured. 

" Look up, and be brave. You can help me by 
a smile. Wish me success, it will give me 
courage." 

She tried to smile, a feeble little effort, through 
her tears. 

Suddenly he said, abruptly, looking around 
the room : 
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" Why are those great chests here ? I thought 
Love kept them in the garret/' 

** Oh, Robert, she is so poor, you know how 
hard the times are. Well, since old Peter the 
slave died, she cannot farm the land." 

" Yes, yes, I know." 

" She sells these curiosities to people in the 
town. One chest is partly emptied — see.*' 

She crossed the room and lifted the lid. 

" Poor Love," said Robert, sadly. " It is worse 
than I thought." 

** She never complains ; but Gran is so hard to 
please, she tries to buy things for her." Letty 
turned, and was peering down into the deep 
chest. 

" Bring the candle nearer," she said. Robert 
walked across the room with the flickering 
candle, and they gazed down into the piles of 
strangely assorted articles. 

" See how the things shine in the light." 

She knelt by the chest, and commenced hand- 
ing up different objects for Robert's inspection. 

** Oh, what a precious little box." She opened 
it, and in it lay two objects, shaped like disks. 
They were made of metal, and were evidently 
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some article of ornament worn by the South Sea 
Islanders. 

On the inner side of the disks were carved in 
rough characters these words. On one : " The 
Lord is our trust," on the other: " He shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes." 

" How strange/* said Letty, '* these words on a 
heathen ornament." If she could have lifted the 
veil of the past and gazed back a quarter of a 
century, she would have seen a hopeless cast- 
away, resting on the burning sands of a savage 
island, emaciated, with fever in his eyes, and v/ith 
weak, trembling hands, carving on these disks 
his belief in a Christian salvation. Captain Main- 
waring had bought these articles years after the 
dying sailor's bones had bleached upon the 
shores, and had placed them with his treasures. 

" Yes, it is strange," said Averill ; " let us take 
it for a prophecy : ' The Lord is our trust, he 
will wipe away all tears from our eyes.' " He 
looked dreamily at Letty's eager face. " You 
take one disk, and I the other, and in the even- 
ing, wherever we are, we will repeat these 
words, and our souls, darling, will be together 
in prayer." 

She arose from her knees by the chest. He 
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held one disk in his hand, she dropped the other 
into the bosom of her dress. 

" Yes, 1 will take it for a prophecy, and if at 
evening I say these words, you will be with me. 
Out from the shadows of the night, you will 
come, and I shall see you, feel your arms around 
me, 1 will never be alone. But hark ! I hear 
the bells, the drums." 

She listened intently, holding her finger raised. 
Averill started. 

" They are forming, they have come from the 
surrounding villages, they are calling to arms.'* 

He raised his head, holding it erect, like a 
war-horse scenting the din of battle from afar. 
Then he turned and drew her passionately to 
him. He kissed her on brow and lips. 

** Be true to me, be true to me. You are 
mine, my own ; how can I leave you ?" he mur- 
mured, as he caressed the dark, curly hair. Her 
face was pressed against his shoulder. 

**You know, dearest, my heart is all yours." 

The drums sounded louder. He tore himself 
from her clinging arms, gave a last look into her 
soft, despairing eyes, and was gone. Letty saw 
him no more for many a day. 

Later, when Love entered the room, she was 
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lying full length upon the floor, her cheeks and 
lips white as the snow, her heart beating with 
faint, uneven throbs. When she recovered part 
consciousness, she said, brokenly, as though yet 
not fully returned from the land of forgetfulness : 

** The Lord is my trust. He shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes, but — Love, is that you ?" 
She appeared dazed as she looked into the kind 
face bending over her. 

** Yes, I am with you, dear." 

" Has he gone ?** 

" Yes, he has gone.** 

The company that left New London that 
night made Norwich their first camping ground. 
The second night they rested on Sterling Hill. 
The third in Providence. 

The spring melted into summer, summer into 
fall; the horrors of the war were growing 
darker and nearer. The gloom of the Revolu- 
tion was over all the land, and no portion of the 
country felt it more deeply than the New 
England States, no braver, truer-hearted patriots 
left their homes and firesides to fight and die 
upon the battlefield than those noble descend- 
ants of the Puritans. All glory to them for our 
independence ! 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE COMING OF THE YOUNG LORD, 

It was a beautiful day in early fall. The soft 
green foliage was as fresh upon the branches of 
the trees as in the early summer ; the flowers 
were flinging out their dainty perfume upon the 
wind ; the sky was the color of a turquoise, and 
the clear water reflected its lovely hue. 

On the deck of a goodly sized ship, that was 
sailing swiftly before the breeze, up the beau- 
tiful waters of New York Bay, stood a young 
man in the splendid uniform of an officer in the 
king's army. His eyes were full of eager curi- 
osity as he scanned the objects on the shore. 
He leaned upon his sword, an expression upon 
his face of surprise and admiration at the 
extreme beauty of the landscape. 

He had an attractive face, dark and animated, 
a slender figure, and an elegance and ease of 
manner that convinced one he was accustomed 
to the best society of the day. He turned his 
head, as another officer joined him. 
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" This is a fine scene/' indicating by a wave of 
the hand, the distant city, the rolling hills of the 
suburbs, the well-kept gardens sloping to the 
river-side, the orchards laden with the ripening 
fruit, all bathed in a golden flood of sunshine/* 

" Yes, too fine by far for the king to lose his 
grasp upon it. I tell you, Sir Percy, there is 
going to be a struggle before us. This is no 
child's play ; the colonies are growing more 
determined." 

" We shall no doubt succeed in quelling the 
rebellion,*' answered Sir Percy, indifferently. 

" Without doubt," echoed his friend. " But—" 

" But what ?** The officer turned quickly and 
faced him. " You are a doleful fellow. Cannot 
a well-drilled army conquer a handful of country 
men, without the first idea of disciplined war- 
fare ?*' 

** I suppose you are right, but I cannot help 
wishing the king's policy had been different." 

"His policy is all right; it is only those 
rascally beggars rising for a whim. We will 
settle their whims with a few charges of 
powder," he answered, hotly. 

** By the way, you have friends in America ?" 
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" Yes, relatives, staunch, loyal to his majesty, 
every one of them/' 

His friend had heard the well-known story of 
the betrothal of the little American girl to her 
cousin, and he eyed the young soldier rather 
curiously. Percy felt the glance, coloring under 
it uneasily. 

He was thinking of Letty Chester at that 
moment, as he had thought of her very often on 
that long sea voyage. At night, when he sat on 
deck in the starlight conjecturing on the new 
life he was daily drawing nearer to, he would 
draw a pleasing picture in his mind of the 
beauty and sweet, simple character of his 
colonial bride that was to be. 

He was even at that early age heartily sick 
of the vanity and hollowness of the court life he 
had been accustomed to. The fopperies and 
weaknesses of the men disgusted him ; the cold- 
ness, heartlessness and artificiality of the women 
repelled him. 

The picture he drew of Letty was a dainty 
little sketch, its central figure, a maiden, all 
smiles, dimples and rosy cheeks, gentleness, good- 
ness, and all housewifely traits. No pretense, no 
powder, no patches, above all, no coquetry. In 
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fact, an impossible woman, a creature born of 
his wishes and sanguine mind. He was seeking 
an antidote after the mawkish sentimentality of 
his London experience, and naturally flew to 
extremes, searching for that unknown creature^ 
a woman devoid of coquetry. 

He had forgotton his friend's near presence; a 
preoccupied expression crept into his eyes and 
he remained silent. His companion laughed. 

** Wake up, wake up, old fellow. You are 
wool-gathering. The ship will soon be in ; no 
time for dreaming, stern reality is the word, I 
tell you. Hurrah ! hurrah ! see the crowds." 

A great crowd had gathered on the wharf to 
watch the landing of the vessel ; citizens, 
foreigners and soldiers, for Sir Henry Clinton 
had made his headquarters in New York. The 
streets were filled with the British troops. 

Some days after this, the young soldier was 
seated at a small table in his quarters, penning a 
letter to Nathaniel Chester. 

"My Dear and Honored Sir: — I will not 
be able to reach New London for some time, 
weeks at any rate, perhaps months. This 
decision I regret exceedingly, but owing to the 
extreme present need, a leave of absence isimpos- 
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sible. I will write you often and acquaint you 
with m)'^ plans, if a soldier can be said to be so 
fortunate as to make plans. 

** Yours respectfully, 

" Percy Seldon." 

When Letty was made acquainted with the 
contents of this letter, her hands trembled and 
she flushed nneasily. Her father was pleased 
and excited at the news. He regarded the blush 
with pleasure and pinched her cheek playfully. 

'* Now, child, all will go well. Sir Percy is 
near us, any day he may come from New York. 
We must be ready to suitably receive him, eh, 
little puss?** 

She did not answer ; he mistook her manner 
for natural maiden hesitation. 

" Now, Letty, I have something I must insist 
upon your doing. You are too simple in manner, 
too child-like, too unformed to please Sir 
Percy." 

Letty opened her dark eyes wide. 

" He has been used to the grandeur of a life at 
court. I have talked with your aunt upon this 
matter. Are you listening ? You appear inat- 
tentive," he said, impatiently. 

" I am listening, father." 
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" Well, then, look at me when I address you, 
and not at all corners of the room. You are to 
take lessons from your aunt, she has seen much 
of life, she will give you instructions each day, 
for a time, in the drawing-room." 

" Instructions in what ?" said Letty, in sur- 
prise. 

" Oh, give me patience !" Nathaniel rolled his 
eyes toward the ceiling. *' What have I been tell- 
ing you ? Have you no hearing? Instructions 
in deportment — how to bow, how to enter a 
room with great ease, how to use your fan, how 
to talk, in fact, to act as the ladies Sir Percy has 
been accustomed to associate with.** 

** But, father, I will not be natural.'* 

" You must not be natural, heaven forbid, you 
must be elegant and stately ; if you should be 
natural he would laugh at you for a simple 
country ignoramus. Do you suppose he wants 
the future mistress of Seldon Manor skipping 
and running and laughing like a hoyden, and — 
and — *' words failed him, he paused for breath. 

'* I will try,** said Letty, pitifully. 

** Yes, child, try. I will attend to some of the 
training myself. I know what will be required 
of one in your position.** 
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 " I do not think I shall please Sir Percy if he 
is so fastidious." 

"There is no think about it; you must. And 
another most important essential that must have 
attention is your attire." 

" My attire ! is it not comely ?" 

" Comely enough, but not suitable. You must 
give up these simple cotton gowns, this kerchief, 
this bunch of disorderly curls." 

Letty grasped her curls with one hand. 

"Give up my curls?" she gasped. "I will 
never do that for all the Sir Percys in England." 

" No, child, how dull you are to-day; can you 
not grasp my meaning ? Do you think I wish to 
present a bald-headed bride to Sir Percy ? I 
mean powder them, and have them arranged 
after the new fashion plates your aunt has 
received from Paris." 

" I do not like those horrid fashion plates, with 
hair a foot high, and ribbons and flowers resting 
on the top." 

"' care not what you like, miss; you must 
;e me and LordSeldon, 1 have ordered rich 
sdes for you, also ruffs and many things, 
must wear them, remember, I will not be 
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shamed by your dairj^'-maid ways ; I will not 
have your cousin shamed.** 

Letty burst into tears. She was thinking of 
Robert ; he always praised her natural manner 
and simple frocks, and now she was expected to 
play this deceitful part to please his rival. The 
great tears rolled down her face, her lips quivered 
like a child's that has been hurt. Her father 
eyed her in amazement. 

" Hoity-toity ! child, do not cry; do not fret. 
He is perhaps a kind-hearted youth ; he will 
overlook some faults if you try hard to follow 
the example, your good aunt will set you. All 
will go well, I am sure.'* 

He patted her shoulder kindly. 

** Remember, you must not cry when Sir 
Percy is here ; it will make furrows in your 
cheeks, and indicate a lack of self-control.** 

Some evenings after this the first lesson was 
given in the grand drawing-room ; but not 
before a confidential conversation had taken 
place between Letty and her aunt on the all- 
important question of the transformation of the 
little rustic into the court dame. 

" You see, Letty, dear,** said Aunt Prudence, 
a sparkle of amusement in her eye, ** your father 
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is not, after all, the perfect judge of human 
nature he considers himself. I do not think your 
cousin will be more pleased with you as a stately 
woman of fashion ; he has, no doubt, seen too 
much of that already/* 

Letty*s face brightened. 

** Oh, do )^ou think so? I will try hard to 
please father; perhaps my cousin will take a 
dislike to me/* 

** I should not be surprised if he would, if you 
do your best. I have seen gay life in England ; 
I will instruct you well ; your father cannot find 
fault/* 

** I am so afraid I will fail and he will discover 
all/* 

" Not if you make a great effort. Lord Seldon 
will be disappointed and indifferent ; you can 
refuse to countenance his churlishness ; your 
father is a proud man, he will not force you on 
an unwilling suitor.** 

" Butsuppose he is worldly, and should admire 
me ?'* 

'* In that case, we shall try some other plan.** 

" Aunt, dear aunt, you are so kind to me ; I 
will act my part well. But I feel myself such a 
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wicked girl, I am but a creature of deceit. 
Robert would despise me if he knew of this." 

** No, I do not agree with you ; you are placed 
in peculiar circumstances; you misjudge your- 
self. It would be folly to tell your father at 
present of your betrothal ; he would be angry 
and determined if you disobeyed him. He 
would no doubt cast you off, and disinherit you. 
For peace, you might be forced into marrying 
your cousin. We can but circumvent him with 
such small weapons as we have at our com- 
mand.*' 

** I suppose you are right, but I hate it all. I 
trust Sir Percy cannot get leave for a long time. 
I am so nervous and anxious, I start at every 
sound. I do not hear from Robert ; do you 
think he can be ill ?" 

She sighed anxiously. 

" I do not think so. Bad news travels fast ; 
he cannot write often ; perhaps months will pass 
before you can hear, you must be prepared for 
this suspense.** 

** But that horrible battle. I see it all before 
me in the night when I cannot sleep. He 
escaped, thank God.*' 
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" Not only escaped, but was publicly compli- 
mented on the field for his bravery/* 

" Yes, I have his letter with me always." 
The love-light shone in her eyes as she spoke. 
She drew the letter from her dress with a trem- 
bling hand. 

" * Father and I are safe,' " she read ; ** * our boys 
fought grandly/ See, he says nothing of himself, 
but we know.** 

" Your father saw the article relating to 
Lieutenant Averill in the Gazette. His bravery 
and courage were commented on most favor- 
ably.** 

" Father never spoke of it ; he would not,** said 
Letty, sadly. ** He is so hard and bitter against 
the Americans.'* 

" He must be most cautious in what he says 
in public. I have heard and know that many 
most important arrests have been made of per- 
sons charged with Toryism. He is a marked 
man in this town ; if arrested he will be banished 
to the interior of the state. He knows this well, 
and I think is most circumspect.** 

The fall days lengthened into winter. An 
anxious time of dread and fear settled upon the 
inhabitants of the town. 
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Constantly menaced by ships of war, that 
sailed majestically from the eastward through 
the Race, which halted just beyond the mouth 
of the harbor, then after a short period of 
anxious suspense, they would pass to the west. 
The feeling of uneasiness, and the fear of a possi- 
ble attack, was never absent from the minds of 
the citizens for an instant. 

One evening a fleet of nine vessels gathered 
near the mouth of the Thames, as though pre- 
paring to enter the town. Great conster- 
nation prevailed ; messages were sent to alarm 
the country side, to gather together the men 
that guarded the two feeble forts, that had been 
constructed on either side of the river. 

After firing a few shots, it was ascertained the 
ships were engaged in a raid to secure pro- 
visions and live stock upon the different islands 
and shores of the Sound. They stole thousands 
of sheep and cattle from the inhabitants, without 
giving any compensation. 

These repeated alarms continually kept the 
people of New London in a condition bordering 
on frenzy. They never retired to their beds at 
night without the anticipation of an attack 
before morning. They rose at the earliest dawn 
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to scan the distant horizon in terror of beholding 
the approaching vessels of the British sailing up 
their fair beloved harbor, carrying death, fire and 
horror in their train. 

The people knew well they were at the com- 
plete mercy of the enemy. Their town was as 
helpless in case of an onslaught as a child in the 
arms of a giant. The English could simply land 
at the Pequot side, or Eastern Point, two points 
of land jutting into the Sound, march down 
about two miles of country road upon the city, 
and the village of Groton, destroy it ; also the 
valuable shipping that lay at the wharf. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



LETTY MASQUERADES. 



" Hold your head more erect, Letitia. Do 
not trip in that simple fashion, put your feet 
down firmly, see, like me.*' 

Nathaniel raised his chin, put his feet down 
squarely upon the floor, and took a few majestic 
steps down the length of the apartment. 
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Letty was standing in the center of the room, 
watching him. A gorgeous little figure, in rich 
brocades and velvet, the powdered hair, the 
rouge, the patch, the feathered fan, were nil 
there ; but the most woeful little face imaginable 
peeped out amidst all this magnificence. 

" Nathaniel, if you will be seated,** said Mrs. 
Saltonstall, with dignity, " I can instruct Lett)' 
to better advantage. You are not correct at 
all ; a lady must not stride stiffly, as you sug- 
gest.** 

Nathaniel seated himself quietly, quite 
crushed at this rebuff. This was the last of 
the course of lessons on elegant deportment. 
Sir Percy was expected on the morrow, and 
Letty was weighed down under an overwhelm- 
ing weight of despair and apprehension. 

It was midwinter. The young officer had at 
last procured a short leave of absence from his 
regiment. 

** Now, my child, the courtesy.'* 

Letty bowed low, and lower still, her velvet 
train spreading out like a great fan behind her 
over the polished floor ; then rose slowly with 
a stately motion till she gradually stood erect. 

" That is well done,** said Nathaniel, watching 
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her critically; "but, for Heaven's sake, look 
more pleasant ; you are like a mourner at a 
funeral ; it is truly depressing." 

" Nathaniel," said his sister, impatiently, '* you 
advised me to undertake these instructions. 
Your remarks and interference but increase the 
child's nervousness/* 

Why should she be nervous? He arose from 
his chair excitedly. " You women are enough 
to make a man crazy. Here she has every thing 
an Almighty Providence can send her — a hand- 
some lover well dowered, an officer, a personal 
friend of his majesty's ; what more does she 
desire, pray? It is unseemly in her, this 
ungrateful manner." 

" It is but natural she should be nervous. 
You are unjust to her, you cannot sympathize 
with a woman's feelings in a matter like this. 
You talk as if you were bedecking a pretty 
horse for the sale. She has a maiden's feelings, 
man ; I am surprised at you." 

" Indeed, Mistress Prudence, you overstep 
yourself. Why does she not show more 
interest 1^ Faith ! if she were a pretty steed, I 
would make her prance ; but being a girl, and 
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a headstrong one, no whip, bridle, or curb 
would have any effect.** 

" At any rate, if you insist upon scolding and 
ranting, I cannot continue. 1 would much, that 
I might finish this last lesson alone.** 

Prudence had caught sight of Letty*s troubled 
face. She saw she could hardly retain her self- 
control ; a moment more the secret would be 
out, and then the avalanche. 

•* Well," said Nathaniel, " I will go. I must 
confess I do not understand this foolishness; a 
woman's whims are beyond the comprehension 
of the wisest man, which I do not aspire to be.** 

**You are right there,*' said Mrs. Saltonstall, 
" we women are riddles. Waste not too much 
energy on the reading of them.** 

" I think the cold winter has sharpened your 
wits, and as for riddles, they are for children.*' 

He left the room in a state of great dudgeon, 
closing the door loudly behind him. After he 
had gonci Letty burst into a torrent of 
reproaches. 

"It is useless, I cannot do it, I cannot act my 
part. I must tell father of my betrothal and 
abide the consequences. It is a disgrace to my 
honest love for Robert, this masquerading.*' 
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" Now, listen to me. If you tell your father 
how things stand, I promise you, you will 
repent it. You must be advised by me, you are 
the dearest tie I have in this world ; I think of 
but your good and happiness. You believe me, 
do you not?*' 

** Oh, yes, yes ; I do believe you.*' 

"You are acting your part perfectly ; I know 
it will be a great success ; I have a prophecy to 
make : To-morrow night you will come to me 
and tell me that all is well. Sir Percy was not 
pleased with you, you detected it in his manner, 
and you resented it.** 

" I trust that you are right, but I fear he may 
be worldly ; and then I shall reveal myself. I 
could not live under this load of deceit.'* 

" Perhaps it would then be the better course ; 
but you will be an outcast from your father's 
house. I know my brother well, he will be as 
hard as stone." 

" I would rather be a beggar on the streets, or 
a fish girl at the markets, than continue this 
deception." 

** But, darling, try this stratagem first. Be 
bright and full of coouetry ; remember, no half 
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measures, no mournful, wiseping looks; it will 
not do.'* 

" I shall try to do my best," she said, hope- 
lessly. 

" That is right. Keep in mind the life and 
manner of Lady Mordaunt ; she is your 
model." 

** Ah ! but she had not a lover on her con- 
science — at least, not a lover that she loved in 
return." 

" Yes, that is so ; but you are fighting for that 
very love." 

Letty threw up her head. 

" I will make a struggle. I will make an 
effort." She laughed, and with her jeweled fan 
struck Mrs. Saltonstall on the shoulder. " La, 
man, you are but a sorry flatterer ; in faith, you 
make me blush," with another laugh she retired 
behind her fan, and peeped over the top, her 
eyes dancing with roguishness. 

" Well done, my pet. I know you will do me 
credit ; and some time when Robert comes 
home from the war, you must don this attire, 
and act it out for him, and say, * Sir, this is what 
I did for you.' " 

The morrow dawned, and with it came the 
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young soldier. He was closeted for some time 
with Nathaniel in his private study, his delighted 
host entertaining him with wine and cake. 

When the short afternoon was drawing to a 
close, and the candles, had been lighted in the 
silver sconces, an(j the extra log placed upon 
the fire, he was conducted to the apartment of 
state, there to await the coming of his betrothed. 
He was in a condition of pleasurable excite- 
ment. The refinement of the life at the old 
homestead, apparent in its surroundings, had 
delighted him, though the excessive elegance and 
pomposity of Nathaniel's manner had in a 
measure overawed him. 

He was standing near the fire, his back toward 
it, his eyes intent upon the door. It must be 
confessed he was a trifle nervous; he had pulled 
impatiently at the cuff of his military coat, till 
he had torn the gold braid, and was about pre- 
paring to perform the same operation upon the 
other sleeve, when he heard voices gradually 
growing nearer. 

To his attentive ear came the click of high heels 
on the stairs, a tripping step, a swish of heavy 
silk garments, and a penetrating odor of sweet 
perfume assailed his nostrils. The door opened 
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and a brilliant apparition stood tipon its thresh- 
old. Sir Percy gasped, drew back, his fragile 
air-castle tumbling with a mighty crash around 
his ears. 

" This,*' he mentally ejaculated, " the little 
simple girl of my imagination — this dressed-up, 
smiling doll !*' 

The bitterest pang of disappointment he had 
ever experienced in his young life fell like a 
cold, damp cloud upon him. 

But, true to the usages of polite society and 
the customs of the day, he gathered his wits 
together, and stepping gracefully forward, 
placed his hand upon his heart, and bowed to 
the ground. 

Nathaniel led Letty forward, his face radiant 
with pride and satisfaction. She raised her 
hand high, offering her cousin the extreme tips 
of her fingers. 

** You are welcome, cousin." 

She dropped listlessly into a chair, and com- 
menced waving her great fan slowly back and 
forth. For once Sir Percy was nonplussed. 
Could it be possible that this finished coquette 
was the realization of his dreams ? Where did she 
get the finished manner of an old worldly dame ? 
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Nathaniel became conscious, after some 
moments, of a restraint in the atmosphere, and 
accordingly conjectured his presence was the 
cause ; the young people would probably 
become better acquainted if left to themselves. 

He arose to leave the room. At the door he 
paused, looked back, his face beaming with 
smiles. 

" I will leave you, my children. Remember, 
you are not strangers. My presence is super- 
fluous.'* 

After the echo of his footsteps had died away, 
Sir Percy took a step forward, and bowed if 
possible lower than before. 

** Fair cousin,'* he said, ** this is a meeting I 
have long been anxiously awaiting. I have been 
thinking much of you.** 

** Indeed, sir, you do me much honor." 

The young man bit his lip and frowned. He 
saw that a consciousness of the position in which 
they, as affianced lovers, stood to each other was 
not realized by this ** little idiot,*' as he styled 
her mentally. Whether this coquetry was 
through antipathy or indifference he could not 
imagine. At all events he would meet her on 
her own ground. 
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" Ah ! no honor is too great to lay at the feet 
of one so charming.*' 

•* You are well drilled in flattery, I fear." 

" What is but apparent truth is not flattery." 

"Still, I fear 'tis flattery. You, the beau of 
so many entertainments in London life, where 
beauty and wit surrounds you on every side, 
can surely find little to admire in a simple 
colonial maiden." 

She smiled complacently, and spread out her 
rich train with one small jeweled hand. 

** In faith, it is not so. There I vow you are 
wrong. I swear you are the daintiest morsel of 
humanity that ever smiled upon a sighing swain, 
this, or the other side, of the Atlantic." 

"Oh, la! sir, I pray you no more of this. 
You would have me believe what would make 
me absurdly vain." 

She struck him playfully with her feathered 
fan upon the shoulder, then coquetishly, accord- 
ing to her instruction, opened the fan wide, and 
glanced w^ith laughing, mischievous eyes over 
the top. 

He started back, colored, looking intently 
into the depths of her dark, clear eyes. 

Letty became alarmed. She did not under 
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stand the intent gaze fixed upon her. Had she 
made a mistake? had she over-acted? did he 
suspect her duplicity ? The mere thought sent 
a cold shiver through her frame. 

She struggled for composure, but it was of no 
avail. The fan dropped to the floor, a terrified 
expression overspread her face, her hands 
trembled, and she looked down. 

Sir Percy made a shrewd guess. For some 
reason unknown to him, his little cousin was in 
masquerade. The sudden expression of child- 
like amazement, following upon her recent 
stateliness, was very amusing. He smiled, 
endeavored to control his mirth, but it was use- 
less; he threw back his head and laughed long 
and heartily. 

The laugh startled her. She looked up 
from her contemplation of the floor ;- she saw 
the mask had been removed, she had made a 
most dismal failure. But she made a struggle 
to regain her position. 

" You seem amused. I see naught for 
laughter.** 

" No ?** he said. " I see much. You are but 
a poor dissembler, my pretty coz. Now let us 
pretend this is a masked ball, and I have captured 
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the beauty of the evening. You most assuredly 
owe me some reward for my penetration. You 
are charming, I vow, but why this mummery ?" 

She started to her feet, and faced him, all the 
grace and animation of her natural manner 
returning. 

An impulse to throw herself upon his gener- 
osity was overmastering her. Perhaps he 
would forgive her and shield her from her 
father's wrath. It was much to ask, for she had 
deceived him shamefully, but he looked kind 
and good, it was her only chance, she had no 
other alternative, she would take the risk. 

She threw herself on her knees at his feet, her 
pretty powdered head bent to the ground in the 
depth of her humiliation. 

" Oh, Sir Percy, forgive me, forgive me, I 
have deceived you. I am a wicked, wicked 
impostor, but if you knew all, you would 
pity me." 

The laughter died upon the lips of the young ' 
soldier. He appeared deeply concerned, as he 
gazed down upon the humbled girl at his feet. 

" Do not kneel to me, Miss Chester ; 1 have 
nothing to forgive, I am sure. Let me assist 
you to rise." 
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" No — no — I must kneel here till you say you 
will pardon me/* 

She raised her eyes, eloquent with pleading, 
to his face. 

*' If masquerading to deceive me, from some 
motive to me unknown, but no doubt harmless, 
is all I have to forgive, I do it freely/* 

" You are so kind, so generous,** she sobbed, 
" now in return I must tell you all ; I cannot 
breathe freely again till I do. Do not betray 
me to my father, he would condemn me.** 

" I shall not betray you, you have my word." 

He assisted her to her feet, and they seated 
themselves on a small ottoman near the window. 
She told him the whole story of her love for 
Robert Averill, her aunt's sympathy and assist- 
ance, and her deception to her father. She 
dwelt at large upon AverilTs patriotism and 
great love for his country. 

Lord Percy listened gravely ; he did not 
interrupt her by word or action. His dark, 
sombre eyes searched her face for a possible 
falsehood, but he appeared satisfied of her 
truth ; he believed her. 

When at length she finished her story, he 
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ifolded his arms and appeared to be thinking 
intently. 

He was indeed chagrined and mortified 
beyond measure. What man would not have 
been in a like position? It was not a comfort- 
ing thought to cherish, that while he had been 
all anxiety and impatience — while he had been 
building beautiful rosy-colored fabrics of future 
bliss — while the betrothal had been publicly 
known, and he had even been congratulated by 
his friends — she had been ignoring his very 
existence by falling in love and promising her- 
self to another man ; and then to finish off, by 
making a fool of him, masquerading like a 
mountebank. 

He looked darkly at her, then left her side 
and took a few steps impatiently up and down 
the room. 

" Do you think you have treated me fairly ?" 
. he suddenly demanded, facing her angrily. 

" Oh— no — no- ''she murmured, brokenly. 

" Why did you not write me, and tell me the 
state of your feelings ? Far be it from me to 
force an unwilling bride," he concluded, bitterly. 

" I dared not. My father would disown me." 

'* I know not what to say to you." 
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" Oh ! Sir Percy." She took his hand and 
clung to it. "Only help me, you can help me, 
you have it in your power." 

"How?" he demanded. " I know not; you 
seem a person of resources." She winced at 
his sarcasm. " Let things go on as they are ; 
I could not have married in any case till after 
the war is over." 

" Father does not expect it, you know his 
affairs are quite unsettled. I am a stranger to 
you, you cannot care for me; make your visit 
as you intended. We can be the best of friends 
and cousins, can we not?" 

She smiled sweetly at him. Against his will 
he smiled in return, and she knew, wily tittle 
schemer, she had won the victory. 

" It is much to ask," he said, sternly, " and I 
am not an adept at deception." She flushed 
crimson at this stab, " Your father will sus- 
pect." 

"No, we can be most guarded. If you will 

only do this for me, some day, perhaps, I can 

*•-'- vou, and I will — anything that is in my 

 I will do for you, only promise me this," 

did not reply immediately ; he must think 

Naturally a generous, chivalrous nature, 
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after the first shock of her disclosure over, he 
felt a throb of pity for her. He reasoned, she 
was very young, it was impossible she should 
set much store by a promise made by her elders 
in her infancy. He had, no doubt, figured in 
her eyes as rather a mythological personage ; a 
possible husband, thousands of miles away. 

" I promise,*' he said, finally. 

*' How can I thank you, you are so noble, so 
good." She glanced shyly at him. " Would 
you not like to call me Letty instead of Miss 
Chester ? you know we are kin, and I think we 
shall like each other. I shall trv so hard to 
make you like me, for I have done very, very 
wrong, and you have pardoned me." 

** You are a most charming little sinner. 
Well, let it be Letty, then. The old cannot 
plan the future for the young, that is certain." 

" No, indeed," said Letty, decidedly ; " I 
should think not; such presumption." 

** You will, I hope, take off this splendid robe 
and wear your simple attire to please me. Tell 
your father 1 like not this costly dress." 

*' Yes, I will indeed." She seized his hand, 
and before he was aware of her intention, she 
kissed it, and blushed rosily as she did so. 
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" We are cousins, }'Ou know.** 

He smiled mischievously. 

" And the dearest little plotter of a cousin 
that ever a man had. What is fair for you, is 
fair for me.** He caught her around the waist, 
and kissed her on her red, pouting lips. " We 
are cousins, you know,** mimicking her, "and I 
have you in my power !** 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE MAGICAL TEA-GROUNDS. 

Nathaniel did not suspect for a moment the 
true condition of affairs existing between the 
cousins. He was pleased at the evident pleasure 
they took in each other's society, and concluded 
that all had ended propitiously. They walked 
and drove together, and in the long evenings, 
^ Sir Percy pla3'ed chess with his host, while 
Letty sang old-fashioned wSongs, accompanying 
herself on the spinnet. His visit was drawing 
to a close, when one afternoon Letty appeared, 
dressed for a walk. 
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"Where are you going now?** asked Sir 
Percy, smiling up at her as she stood on the 
landing of the stairs. 

*' I am going to see Love. I have neglected 
her so long; think, not once have I seen her 
since you have been here ; she will think me 
most unkind." 

He had grown sincerely fond of his cousin 
during the time of his stay at the homestead — 
not the sort of fondness he had dreamed of in 
his tender musings, but a kind, brotherly affec- 
tion had sprung from the ashes of his buried 
desires. He had been the willing receptacle of 
all her plans and hopes, had lent an attentive 
ear, even when, ** rather unwisely,** she sang the 
praises of his more fortunate rival. 

** Let me go. I would like to see this won- 
derful girl, this model of all the virtues, this 
subject of all your songs.*' 

" No, you shall not go ; you shall not laugh 
at her.** She pouted prettily. 

" If I never laugh at her again can I go ? I am 
lonely, and that is a fact. I want something to 
do. I cannot play chesS forever with your 
father, particularly as I dare not risk my head 
by being victor.** 
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Letty laughed. 

" It is good practice for you.** 

" But it will soon be dark," he urged. ** It 
looks like snow. You need a protector; I feel 
it my duty to go with you.** 

Letty looked at him a ntoment, a strange 
expression on her face. She hesitated, then 
said : 

" Well, come, as you desire it so much ; but 
remember, I did not urge you." 

They walked together over the crisp white 
snow. A keen wind blew in their faces, the sharp 
particles of ice driven by the gale, striking the 
delicate skin, bringing the warm red glow into 
their cheeks and the sparkle to their eyes. 

** How is it that vour friend has such a fanci- 
ful name ? Faith ! I never heard the name of 
Love given to a girl before.*' 

** Yes, it is an odd name, but so sweet, I think. 
Shall I tell you how it happened that she was 
called Love ?'* 

** Yes.** 

" Her father was a brave sea-captain, the 
bravest on all this coast ; her mother went with 
him on many of his voyages. On one of these, 
coming from the West Indies, Love was born. 
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Her mother wished her called Charity, after an 
ancestor that came with her husband to the 
colony when Governor Winthrop settled here, 
years and years ago, but he said : * No, I do not 
like it ; call her Love, it has a sweeter sound 
than Charity, and it possesses the same mean- 
ing.' •• 

" It is a pretty name, when one grows 
accustomed to it. I suppose all the quaint old 
names are relics of the early settlers — those 
staid fellows who never smiled." 

" Oh, yes, and we have far more peculiar names 
than Love. I suppose the Puritans wished to 
be constantly reminded of the trials of existence, 
and the fortitude we need to live godly lives. 
What do you think of Temperance and Utility, 
Patience and Courage?" 

** My faith !" answered Sir Percy, with a 
laugh, " it is an alarming catalogue. I vow, I 
like it not ; 'tis too wearisome a reminder." 

" Yes, is it not? they must have been a doleful 
company, constantly telling themselves how 
wicked they were. Never seeing the beauties 
of this beautiful world, the sunshine or the 
flowers, only the gloom here, and the terrible 
punishment hereafter." 
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*' Zounds ! I am glad I did not live then, I 
should have felt compressed into an existence 
hardly worth the living ; and you, fair coz, what 
would you have done?" 

Letty looked up slyly, out of the depths of her 
scarlet snow-hood. 

" I think I should have had a little fun out of 
it all. I should have been, I suppose, a h3'pocrite. 
I would have taken nice little naps during the long 
sermons, and have dancsd in the quiet woods, 
away from the eyes of the stern old fathers. 
1 w^ould have managed to get some trinkets 
with which to bedeck myself. In the end, if the 
life became too unbearable, I should have stolen 
aboard some ship sailing for a foreign port, and 
— and — sailed away to some lovely land, where I 
could be happy," she concluded, rather lamely. 

" I will be bound, you would have found some 
way out of it all." 

" 1 most certainly should have tried.*' 

It was midwinter, and the snow had fallen 
heavily for some days, although on the shore, 
under the influence of the salt air, it melted 
rapidly. In the country roads, back from tht 
water, it was deep, pure and white, coverec 
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with a hard crust, that did not break beneath 
their footsteps. 

The sky was grey and cold, banks of billowy 
storm clouds rolled low over the horizon, and 
the north wind whistled a doleful strain through 
the sombre pines and bare forest trees. 

"This is a bitter climate; I protest, I like the 
fogs of England better. It is no wonder a stal- 
wart race of men flourish on the New England 
coast ; it would take a constitution of iron to 
stand these gales." 

" I like the climate,*' said Letty , enthusiastically,* 
opening her mouth and drawing in a long draught 
of the cold air. " Hear the gale, is it not grand ? 
See the trees sway, listen to the cracking of the 
frost in the branches." 

Sir Percy did not answer. He drew the collar 
of his coat further up about his ears. 

An abrupt turn in the road brought them in 
sight of the Mainwaring farm. How bleak and 
melancholy it looked, standing isolated in its 
fields of snow ; the great protecting elm, stripped 
and gaunt, its lower branches sweeping back and 
forth over the low roof of the weather-beaten 
house. 

Its windows, with the heavy wooden shutters 
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fastened back, staring like hollow, unseeing eyes 
upon the cold landscape. The general aspect of 
neglect and poverty was quite apparent on all 
sides. 

Sir Percy started. 

" It is a lonely spot, it makes the cold seem 
colder ; and how still it is.** 

" It seems lonely now, but in summer, when 
the trees and flowers are in bloom, and the 
meadows are green, it is a pleasant place. They 
are very poor, but an old family, as good as any 
in the land. Love has as finished an education as 
I. Since she was left an orphan, life has been 
very hard for her." Letty sighed. " She is very 
proud ; she will not accept aid from us.'* 

The short winter afternoon settled down into 
night, as though an open door in the sky had 
suddenly closed. An added coldness and dark- 
ness overspread the land. The wind went down 
with the sun, and it became strangely still. 

They approached the farmhouse, entered at 
the low front gate, and w'alked up the unshoveled 
path that led to the front door, their footsteps 
making no sound. The light from the uncur- 
tained windows of the kitchen fell in long, 
slanting rays across the snow. 
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Letty held up her finger warningly. 

** Let us surprise her. We will go around the 
path to the back of the house. Go quietly ; do 
not speak.** 

Sir Percy assented by a nod of his head, and 
followed his guide as she tiptoed a few steps in 
advance. 

As Letty neared the kitchen window she 
stopped, then looked back and beckoned to her 
companion. He advanced and glanced over her 
shoulder into the interior of the room. 

Love was spinning at the great linen wheel, 
the candles were lighted, and were sputtering 
fitfully ; two on the shelf, and one on a small 
table near her work. 

She stood tall and stately in her coarse blue 
cotton frock ; a snowy kerchief pinned across 
her breast and tied under her arms. On her 
head she wore a small muslin cap to keep the 
lint from her hair. 

As she worked she walked back and forth at 
intervals before the wheel with a graceful tread ; 
drawing the flax from the distaff before the flyer 
secures it and sends it to the spool ; then plac- 
ing her foot upon the treadle, the great wheel 
would freely rebound with a rapid motion. 
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The fire was roaring in the enormous chimney, 
sending out a great heat and light into the room. 
On the iron crane hung the steaming kettle, 
singing pleasantly; the simple supper, of cakes 
and apples, was on the brick hearth keeping 
warm. 

Sir Percy stood motionless, looking intently 
at the lovely picture. 

The dog before the fire lifted his head, pricked 
up his ears and sniffed the air, then raised him- 
self on his haunches, and with his head inclined 
to one side, gave a low growl. Love turned 
quickly and faced the window. 

" It is the wind, good dog, lie down," he 
said. 

Sir Percy saw her beautiful face in full as she 
turned ; her cheeks were red from the exercise 
of spinning ; the gold in her hair glistened as 
the firelight fell upon it; her brilliant blue eyes 
were shining. 

She returned, after patting the dog*s head, to 
her work. Back and forth, back and forth, 
round and round, went the wheel with a loud 
whirring sound, and as she spun, she sang an 
old-fashioned Puritan song, caught from her 
mother in her childhood. The melody now rising, 
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now falling, as she walked to and fro, or stooped 
over the distaff, reached the ears of the watchers ; 
and they listened intently. 

" Oh, come,** s.aid Letty, " let us go in. We 
must not watch her any longer; suppose she 
should see us.*' 

**Only an instant,*' he urged, " is she not beau- 
tiful ? Like a daughter of the old sea-kings. 
* Yellow her hair, as corn, and blue are her eyes, 
as the sea,*** he quoted, rapturously. 

Letty laughed softly. 

" Yes, she is lovely, and as good as she is 
beautiful." 

They passed around the corner of the house, 
and knocked at the kitchen door. They were 
answered by loud barking from the dog, and 
heard his precipitate rush across the wooden 
floor. In an instant the door opened, and Love 
stood smiling upon the doorstep, her beauty 
thrown out more prominently by the dark back- 
ground of the dull, smoked walls of the kitchen. 

She did not seem at all disconcerted by the 
appearance of the officer in his fine regalia of 
red and gold, his sword clanking at his side. 
She conjectured his identity. 

He paused an instant on the threshold, an 
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unusual feeling of embarrassment assailing him. 
He held his helmet in his hand, and his cloak, 
lined with scarlet, was thrown back over one 
shoulder, his Spanish face contrasting well with 
the brilliant color. 

" Come in," said Love, hospitably ; " it is very 
cold. Come to the fire ; you have had a long 
walk." 

Sir Percy obeyed her, endeavoring to utter 
some commonplace platitudes, but failing utterly, 
he watched her with his deep set eyes, as she 
drew chairs forward, and bade them be seated. 

" Yes, it is a most bitter night," he said, pres- 
ently. He held his hands to the warmth of the 
blaze. " *Tis an awful night for camping on the 
field or sailing on the seas ; the snow has got 
into my very bones." 

" It is glorious to me," said Love, her eyes 
beaming. " 1 love the whistle of the wind from 
the sea, the crash of the breakers on the shore, 
the ice and snow. On such a night as this, I 
should like to be on the deck of a good stout ship, 
flying before the wind, through the Race, past 
the islands, the sails filled with the breeze, the 
rigging snapping in the frost, far out to the 
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wide ocean. A winter storm is a grand thing to 



me. 



As she spoke she busied herself gathering up 
the scattered lint, and putting her wheel against 
the wall. 

He watched her admiringly. 

" You are a good sailor, then ?'* 

" The sea was my birthplace.. My father 
always called me his sea-gull.** 

Just at this instant a thin, piping voice called 
from the far end of the room. Sir Percy 
started. Beyond the circle of light he was con- 
scious of something moving, and he saw the 
glitter of two small, bright eyes. 

" Yes, Granny, I am coming. Be patient, I 
will move you to the fire; you will like to see 
the visitors, I know." 

Love hastened to the further end of the room 
as she spoke, and commenced wheeling the chair 
forward, in whij::h the old woman spent the 
greater part of her weary existence. 

" Granny has been very good to-day," she 
said, leaning over her and speaking coaxingly, 
as though to a fretful child. " She has slept nearly 
all day, and is so bright to-night, are you not, 
Gran, dear ?" 
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" Yes, I think I am," remarked Gran, com- 
placently. " Love wants to make you believe 1 
am only good when I am asleep," she chuckled, 
showing her toothless gums. " 1 want my tea 
right away, don't you see I am hungry?" She 
looked around inquiringly, and whispered : 

" Who is the young soldier, Love ?" 

" It is Sir Percy Seldon ; he is visiting at the 
homestead. Sir Percy, this is my grandmother," 

She bowed and pointed with her hand toward 
Gran. 

Sir Percy bowed, and scrutinized the with- 
ered old face. She fascinated him ; she 
appeared such an uncanny old creature. Stories 
he had heard of the witches of Salem flashed 
through his mind. He would hardly have been 
surprised if Gran had mounted a broomstick 
and vanished up the wide chimney, leaving a 
black cat, with an evil eye, sitting in her chair. 

Gran seemed equally interested in the young 
man ; his gay uniform charmed her, and she 
smiled delightedly upon him, chuckling glee- 
fully, in a manner that was certainly very 
startling. 

** You are a brave young soldier," she said, 
** but you wear the wrong uniform." 
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" She is very old," said Letty, " over ninety, 
and nothing but a child in intellect," she whis- 
pered in explanation to her cousin, who appeared 
rather confused at the personal turn the conver- 
sation had taken. 

** You must all take tea with me," said Love, 
interrupting ; " I was keeping it warm on the 
hearth till Gran awoke." 

Sir Percy was charmed at the invitation. 

" I should be delighted ; can I not help in 
some way ?" He looked vaguely around. 

** Oh, no," said Love, laughing, "there is 
nothing for you to do. I will pass it around." 

They all sat in a circle before the fire ; the tea 
was hot, and the little cakes were brown and 
crisp. Suddenly Gran raised her head and 
looked eagerly around. 

** Love, I want to tell their fortunes ; see, I have 
a deal of tea grounds, the spirit is upon me 
to-night." She peered into her cup with a 
mysterious air. " Yes, here is a bird, its wings 
are spread ; good news it brings from afar." 

" Oh, let her tell our fortunes, do let her, 
Love," said Letty, eagerly. 

" She gets excited," remonstrated Love, " she 
will not sleep to-night." 
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Gran settled the discussion by cocking her 
head on one side, like a knowing bird, and declaim- 
ing very decidedly : 

" I will tell their fortunes. The young man first. 
I was going to say handsome young man, but he 
is not so handsome as he might be.'* 

This assertion mortified Love exceedingly. 
She looked appealingly at the old woman. Sir 
Percy threw up his head and laughed. 

** This takes the vanity out of me," he said. 

" Now,'* she said, peremptorily, '* turn your 
cup down, then turn it three times to the right, 
striking it so." She struck hers as she directed. 
** Now make a wish ; you need not tell your wish 
unless you choose." He did as she com. 
manded. '* Now give me the cup." 

He kept his eyes fixed intently upon her face. 
She held ihe cup grasped tightly in her claw- 
like fingers and looked down earnestly at the 
tea-leaves. 

** I see," she said, in a hoarse whisper, ** a 
great house, a lovely lady, all in silks and jewels, 
on a balcony looking toward you. She is fair ; 
she is smiling. Above her head hangs a star ; 
she brings you luck and happiness," 
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'* Your mother/' suggested Letty, leaning 
toward her cousin. 

Love was looking into the fire pensively. 

" Not his mother at all/* said Gran, impa- 
tiently. " This lady is young. The star is above 
her head ; it is a coming star ; his mother's star 
is setting. 

" But now I see a great change. The tea 
grounds have shifted. Here is a battle; the fair 
lady has turned away ; she stands in the shadow. 
A cloud is between you and her. She is very ill. 
She is lying white and still ; but the star is with 
her — that is a good sign. Remember, young 
man, what I say. I am the best teller of fortunes 
in these parts. 1 know what 1 am saying and 
many another knows to their cost, who has 
scofifed at me. You will know this fair lady 
before long, if you do not know her now." 

Sir Percy smiled, and disclaimed all knowl- 
edge of the coming maiden. 

" Now, Letty, your cup." 

A serious look settled upon the old woman's 
features as she scanned the contents of this 
cup. 

" Ah, this is bad," she said, " very bad ; 1 like it 
not. I see a sick man ; thin and pale he is ; and 
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far down at the bottom of the cup is a terrible 
battle. And I see here a serpent ; I will cut off 
his head." She removed some of the grounds as 
she spoke. *' Now he is not so powerful ; but the 
dying I see everywhere. All is blood and death. 
Take the cup, I shall tell no more to-night ; this 
is my bad night. After all, every thing is black. 
Take the tea things out of my sight, Love, the 
storm has got into my brain, and dulled my gift 
of prophecy. Now, do not mind an old woman's 
gabble." 

She settled herself back among her cushions, 
and refused to speak again ; watching the com- 
pany furtively with her twinkling little eyes. 

The depressing contents contained in Letty's 
cup dampened the spirits of the company. 
After an interval of silence she arose and said 
they must go. 

** It is a cold, biting night and growing late, 
and we have no moon." 

Sir Percy was reluctant to depart, but Letty 
insisted. He slowly arose, and as he stood in 
the doorway an instant, he held his hostess' 
hand and glanced earnestly into her face. His 
voice was eager when he spoke. 

*' Can I come again ?" he pleaded. " I should 
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like to see you once before I go back to head- 
quarters." 

Love looked calmly but a trifle surprised at 
this request. 

" Yes, if you wish. Come, you will be wel- 
come, though I hardly expected to entertain an 
English soldier in the old Mainwaring house. 
In your eyes, I suppose we are rebels." 

" And if you are a rebel, 1 am sure it is from 
honest conviction and not defiance." 

" My thanks to you for that sentjment. You 
are generous, and I will be much pleased to see 
you again." 

She held the candle above her head as she 
stood in the window, to light them down the 
path. 

Lord Seldon looked back. The wintry scene 
vanished from his sight. He was on the deck 
of a British man-of-war, rapidly approaching the 
New World. It was night. The stars were 
shining brightly above his head. He saw a form 
rise up from the white foam of the sea — the 
form of the bride he was hastening to. It was 
not Letty ; it was Love, the Puritan girl, rising 
from the ocean, upon whose wide surface she 
first saw light. The blue of the water, when 
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the breeze ruffles it, ia her eyes, the salt wind in 
her hair, the courage of the Vikings in her heart. 
Love left the window with the candle, and the 
darkness of the winter's night fell upon him. 



CHAPTER X. 

AT THE OLD WINTHROP MILL. 

The following day. Lord Seldon, true to his 
purpose, called at the farm. This time he was 
alone, and was admitted into the best room. 
Love sat in her stiff high-backed chair, facing 
him, and smiling brightly. She had not thought 
very much about him in the meantime ; except a 
passing feeling of regret that he was an enemy 
to her beloved country, mingled with a slight 
tinge of pity for him in his disappointment in 
not securing Letty Chester's hand. 

She raised her blue eyes to his. They were as 
calm as a placid lake ; no emotion stirred the 
quiet of her features. She answered him civilly, 
when he spoke, wondering all the time the mean* 
ing of this second visit so soon after the first. 
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Sir Percy conversed well and interestedly on 
many topics. Considering his youth, he had 
traveled much and Love was a good listener ; she 
became absorbed in his conversation. He told 
her of his home, his motlier,' his many friends 
in England. 

" The old manor must be very beautiful,** said 
Love, during a pause, after a glowing account 
he had given of the rose gardens and wooded 
park of his stately birthplace. 

" It is a charming spot. I wish that you could 
see its many beauties.** 

" I, oh, I shall never see it. I shall never cross 
the ocean.** 

"Perhaps some day you may, you cannot tell. 
You will not always stay on this secluded farm. 
You would like to see strange new countries, 
would you not ?** 

He was intently watching her as he spoke, a 
serious light on his dark face. 

"Yes, I would like much to travel, but, I fear, 
I will never be so fortunate. I have Gran to 
care for and — '* She flushed slightly — ** it takes 
a great deal of money, and we are very poor." 

He looked down and tapped his spurred boot 
impatiently on the floor. 
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" Gad ! poverty goes for naught when it is 
outweighed by charms such as yours." 

He stopped abruptly. He saw the startled 
look steal into her eyes, and acknowledged to 
himself he had made a mistake; she was unused 
to flattery. Life was far too earnest and serious 
for her to understand what appeared -to her insin- 
cerity. 

" Forgive me ; you are not used to compli- 
ments. 1 will not transgress again." 

"No one ever tells me that I am beautiful, 
and if I were, it is as nothing. Why should I 
set account upon so fleeting a thing? I have 
much else to think of." 

" But you admire God*s handiwork in the 

I 

beauty of the flowers, and the woods, in the 
sweet song of the birds, in the colors of the 
clouds. But your teachings have been different 
from mine, as barren and drear as your bleak 
shores. And why should it be wrong to say 
what is pleasant, when at the same time it is 
true r 

" Ah, Sir Percy, the results are what we look 
for. Besides, my early teachings were not bars 
to me. I was a very happy little girl." 

Her face grew sad and pensive ; it reste< 
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against the dark background of the high, carved 
chair, like a white lily against its protecting 
leaves. The halo of her blonde hair surmounted 
her brow in a glistening circle. The light from 
the north window fell across her features, reveal- 
ing no blemishes in the clear complexion. 

Sir Percy sat with his back to the light, his 
swarthy face looking darker for the shadows 
that surrounded it. 

" You were happy, because you knew no 
difference ; but you should have a London 
season ; the balls, the routs, the cards, the 
dance." 

She looked askance at him, and rested further 
back in the chair. 

"I do not think as you do. The entertain- 
ments of which you speak I do not desire. I 
have never seen cards; 1 do not dance. My 
parents were contented, though they did not 
indulge in much amusements, and Sunday was a 
most solemn day.*' 

" Solemn ! I should say so ! You spent the 
greater part of the day in the meeting-house.** 

" Not quite all day. We had time for lunch 
between the services. But perhaps we are too 
serious ; 1 know not. But what would you have 
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us do ? We cannot go against our consciences ; 
and we must make the best of what our Almighty 
Father sends us." 

** Yes, that is truly good advice ; but raanj' of 
us make the worst of it." He smiled grinil3^. 
" What think you ?" 

" I cannot judge of that. You are a soldier ; 
3'ou are exposed to dangers I know not of. 
Your world is wide, mine very small ; we each 
fill the niche intended for us.** 

He did not reply immediately. He was look- 
ing at the bare, homely appointments of the 
room, contrasting them mentally with the lux- 
urious home he had been accustomed to. The 
white cloth drawn over a picture above the 
mantel seemed to oppress him particularly. 
Love followed his gaze. 

" My mother's picture," she explained. " The 
best room is seldom used. We keep the picture 
covered, except on certain occasions." 

He arose from his chair almost abruptly, a 
strange feeling of unrest creeping over him. 

" Miss Mainwaring, if you deem it not an 
impertinence, and would so far honor me '* — he 
leaned toward her as he spoke and bowed low— ^ 
•* to-morrow being the last of my furlough, 
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I would that you would walk with me to the 
old Winthrop Place. I have a curiosity to see 
it, and I hear it is one of your favorite haunts.** 

" I should be much pleased to show you the 
glen, but it is a wild spot — in winter doubly so. 
I fear you may be disappointed.** 

*' Disappointment will be forgotten in your 
presence. I have wished to see the old place. 
Shall I come for you, then, to-morrow in the 
afternoon ?** 

" Yes, in the afternoon. A neighbor will stay 
with Gran.*' 

After Love heard the click of the garden gate, 
she went to the window and watched Lord Sel- 
don till he was out of sight ; his tall, erect figure 
in its great military cloak, looked soldierly and 
imposing. 

** I wish,** she said, partly aloud, '* he was not 
English. I never can like an Englishman. Per- 
haps it is a wicked prejudice, and I shall be pun- 
ished for it. I cannot help it ; they have come 
to destroy our homes because we asked but for 
our rights.** 

She turned from the window, crossed the 
room, drew the cloth trom the portrait above 
the mantel and stood looking lovingly an instant 
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into her mother's pictured face. After some 
moments, she replaced the cloth, put the chair 
straight against the wall, picked up some dead 
leaves that Sir Percy had tracked in, then clos- 
ing the shutters, she shut the door firmly behind 
her, as though a speck of dust might possibly 
enter the sacred precincts of the best room. 



John Winthrop, the founder of New London, 
the son of the leader of a great Puritan emigra- 
tion, commenced work on his grant, or planta- 
tion, as it was called, in 1645. He cut away the 
thick forest, demolished the underbrush, cleared 
the stony pasture, and caused smooth fields and 
productive gardens to flourish where once wild 
nature held her undisputed sway. 

Winthrop's home lot consisted of a neck of 
land that jutted into the river, and is still known 
as Winthrop's Neck. On this lonely point he 
built the homestead, presumably of logs, the only 
dwelling on the rugged spot for many years. 

In the course of time it passed into other 
hands, but is known to the present day as the 
"old Winthrop Place. '* 

On the grounds is an old weather-stained mill 
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its gambrel roof green with the moss or time ; 
the stream that turns the wheel falls through a 
rocky ravine from a considerable height. The 
water dashes and foams over its bed of large 
boulders» singing merrily as it rushes through 
the lonely glen. It is overshadowed by great 
forest trees, which cause a dark, impenetrable 
gloom ; a picturesque spot, seemingly as wild 
to-day as when the Indians — that mighty Pequot 
tribe — owned the land. 

The spot was a favorite haunt of Love's, per- 
haps an inherent touch of melancholy in her 
nature drew her to the solitude of the place ; or 
perhaps, owing to her lonely life, she dwelt 
within herself, and the rushing of the water was 
like the songs of companionship. The swaying of 
the wind in the branches of the great oaks was 
like the voice of a sympathetic friend. 

The following day, after the visit of the young 
lord to the farm, she stood near the stream bv 
his side. A silence had fallen between them. 
He had just asked her in impassioned language 
to be his wife. She had started from his side, 
surprise and consternation depicted on her 
face. 

" Do you mean what you say T' she gasped. 
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** Why, I have known you but three days ; this 
surely cannot be, you cannot care for me, a 
stranger." 

" It is true," he said, slowly, " it is no mad- 
ness on my part. You are not a stranger ; you 
are the realization of what I came to America 
to find. When I first saw you spinning* and you 
did not know I was watching, I knew then that 
I had found the one I sought." 

Love glanced at him in alarm. His passionate 
appeal frightened her. To the staid side of her 
nature, it seemed like bombast. 

** Ah, sir, this is but a fancy ; it will pass away 
from your mind as the days pass, even as the 
stream dashes over the rocks, and washes them 
smooth. You will go back to the army and 
forget me." 

" Never ! 1 swear it ! Never ! This is no 
vision; this is a stern reality to me; I am in 
solemn earnest. But it is sudden, I know, and I 
am all fire, and you all calm and ice, you. cannot 
understand." 

He came near her and grasped her hand. 
She tried to free it, but he held it in a strong 
clasp. She looked down and began to crunch 
the crisp snow under her foot. 
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"I am deeply honored." She bowed her 
beautiful head as she spoke. " But this can 
never be. I have not thought many times of 
you, you seemed apart from the life I must 
live. I seek not a higher station ; I could never 
be happ)% if 1 were not my husband's equal.'* 

" His equal ! You are the superior of any 
living man ; say not that. And why should I 
be apart from your life? A kind Providence 
has directed me to this spot. 1 have found what • 
would be to me the greatest blessing, if I might 
procure it — your love. Am I abhorrent to you ? 
do you dislike my presence ?'* 

" No, not dislike ; it is perhaps indifference. 
Those we love much we think of much, and I 
fear you for an enemy of my country.*' 

He smiled. 

** We do not wage war on women. What 
know you of the weighty side of this war ?" 

She straightened herself and threw back her 
head proudly. She stood nearly as tall as he. 

*' I know that cur cause is a righteous one. I 
know that I am very poor; we suffer at times 
for very necessities, owing to }^ears of unlawful 
taxation. I cannot till the farm. 1 cannot hire 
the labor ; yearly it grows worse. What have I 
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done, that I cannot live upon my inherited 
land ? Have I transgressed the laws ? Must I 
starve that the king may flourish in luxur}'' ?" 

She trembled with excitement and indigna- 
tion as she spoke. 

" The same old cry — taxation, always taxation. 
But let us put aside all these political ques- 
tions ; they are not for you and me ; wiser heads 
than ours can settle them. Tell me, can I hope ? 
Will you not in time view my suit more 
favorably ?'* 

" No, time will not alter my feelings. Per- 
haps it is an unjust prejudice, I know not, but it 
is in my being. No, 1 could never change.** 

He flung his coat impatiently back over one 
shoulder. 

** I do not see why I should be despised for my 
nation. Do you love a nation ? Do I love a 
Puritan, or an American? No, a thousand times 
no! 1 love Love Mainwaring.*' 

" Let us discuss this matter no further, Lord 
Seldon. 1 say, never, never will I marry you, 
or any but one of my own countrymen.** 

" And I say, I shall not relinquish hope. The 
Americans will yet surrender to the English, and 
I will come again to New London, to receive 
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the surrender of the one American dearest to 
my heart/* 

*' No, 1 say no ; we will never surrender. I 
know that we shall win. Skilled warfare is, after 
all, no match for men whose souls are in their 
work, who are fighting for their homes." 

She looked sublime in her enthusiasm. The 
flashing of her blue eyes, the dignity of her 
presence, filled Sir Percy with a feeling of deep- 
est loss and disappointrpent, as he reflected that 
perhaps after all she was beyond his possession. 

He had inherited a fiery, determined will from 
some warlike ancestor, unlike the usual calm of 
his nation — probably it was from the same ances- 
tor came the dark, Spanish face, the love for 
romance and adventure. Added to this, he 
possessed in no ordinary degree, a haired for the 
conventionality of an e very-day career. 

" I am determined to win you ; your refusal 
does not daunt me." He drew nearer to her. 
"If you would but reflect, 1 would take you 
across the ocean to the manor. My mother 
would receive you ; you would be presented at 
court ; you would become the rage of London." 

She blushed. 

" Ah ! say not so. Your picture offers no 
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inducement. I care not for gewgaws, for satins, 
or for trinkets. I am contented in ray free, 
simple home.** 

He turned away from her, and looked an 
instant over the waters of the harbor. A north- 
east wind was ruffling the grey surface ; a few 
gulls called shrilly as they flew toward the 
Sound. Some weather-beaten coasters were 
tacking slowly up the river to the wharf. Then 
he faced her. 

"Love,** he said, "let me call you that once. 
Do you think that I shall relinquish your hand ? 
You do not know me. As you say, I am a 
stranger to you. But 1 am determined. No 
earthly power shall separate us ; I bow but to a 
heavenly. I know that you will yet be mine ; 
you will learn to love me. Such love ^s mine 
must in time meet its reward.*' 

" No, no, Lord Seldon, no,** she protested. 

They conversed no longer, but remained 
some moments watching the rushing torrents of 
the old mill brook, as it tumbled over its slippery 
stones to the river, thence to the sea. Its sides 
were bordered with ice, that loosened, caught in 
the whirling water and hurried on with the 
torrent. 
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A gloom was on the young officer's face. 
Unused to disappointment, all his whims 
indulged by a doting mother, this his first real, 
overwhelming desire, to be thwarted by a simple 
country girl, a poor sea-captain's daughter. He 
clenched his hand tightly upon his sword, and 
glanced from under his lowering brows at the 
wintry woods. 

" 1 have your final answer then, Miss Main- 
waring T he said, after these moments of 
oppressive silence. 

** Final, Lord Seldon, and forgive me." 

She looked up plead ingly, and held out her 
hand to him. He took her hand, and held it 
tightly. 

" I will not take your answer. I cannot. You 

 

are prejudiced. I shall surely come again — as 
surely as man can count upon the uncertain 
future.'* 

Sir Percy rejoined his regiment, and saw much 
active service during the latter years of the 
Revolution. During one of the most tragic 
features of its closing scenes, he again encoun- 
tered Love. 
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CHAPTER XL 

ROBERT'S RETURN. 

Many months had elapsed since Letty had 
heard from her lover. A dread, foreboding 
silence had settled upon his whereabouts. He 
had been in many skirmishes since the battle of 
Saratoga, and had been once seriously ill in the 
hospital. 

She had heard all this partly from letters 
received at long intervals, and partly from 
accounts in the papers of the day. But now, no 
news came, a cold, chill blank, a feeling of 
suspense, apprehensions of dread, far worse, it 
seemed to her, than tHe most horrible certainty, 
took possession of her. Visions passed before 
her eyes of his mangled form on the battle-field, 
bruised beyond recognition, trampled beneath 
the horses* hoofs and filling an unknown grave 
in some lonely forest. Or perhaps he was dying 
in the hospital, delirious, unable to tell his name ; 
or, worse than all, a deserter, hiding and skulking 
in the swamps and glens, starving and homeless. 
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" Oh, God ! 1 cannot bear this suspense, it is 
awful !" 

She would cover her face with her hands, and 
shudder at the vivid phantoms of her brain. 

Under flags of truce many prisoners came 
and departed from the shores of New London. 
Naturally, these arrivals created the utmost 
interest and sympathy among the inhabitants. 

The fearful prison-ships of the British were 
the abodes of the most wretched creatures in 
the world, filled with disease and uncleanliness. 
The miserable men died by the score, many of 
them of starvation and close confinement. 

Crowds would gather in the streets to see the 
weak, tottering wrecks of humanity pass by, 
to eagerly scan each face for some missing son, 
or brother, or father. Poor Letty always stood 
with the crowd, jostled, pushed by the excited 
throng. She held her ground, standing on tip 
toe, and peering over the shoulders of the others. 
A hungry, hopeless look crept into her eyes as 
each one passed slowly by — some to their homes 
near the town, others to more distant parts of 
the state. 

He was never among them, the one she 
sought. She would have known him, she told 
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herself, if wasted to a skeleton, if diseased beyond 
recognition to others — she would know him, she 
could not be deceived. 

One afternoon the news was received in the 
town that five hundred prisoners would pass 
through the city en route for their homes. 

** Aunt, I must go, perhaps — perhaps he is 
among them.** 

Letty stood in her aunt*s room. She looked 
feverish and excited ; a red spot burned on 
either cheek. 

" Yes, 'dear, go, by all means, and I will go 
with you.*' 

She looked pitifully into the girl's quivering 
face. 

** But I shall be disappointed again,** she 
replied, wearily. ** He is dead ; it is now almost 
a year since we have heard anything of him. 
He is dead, but 1 wish I might hear where 
he is buried.*' 

** My poor little girl, perhaps he is dead, but 
we have no certain knowledge of it. Do not 
despair. Many that have been missed, even 
longer than a year, are constantly arriving in 
exchange. Keep up a stout heart ; let us 
hope.** 
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To their consternation, Nathaniel at the last 
moment insisted upon companying them. 

" It is not safe for you to be abroad,'* he said, 
" the streets are full of roystering privateers. 
Have you not heard they captured a British vessel 
this noon, and the town is making merry over it? 
Gad ! the rebels will pay later for this. It was a 
large-sized vessel, loaded with a valuable cargo.'* 

During the early part of the Revolution the 
English had gained control of the Sound, and its 
shores, in fact the whole of the New England 
coast was ravaged by them for supplies. They 
fitted out a host of privateers, that rapidly 
cleared the Sound of every fishing-smack, coaster 
or vessel of any description. They seized upon 
these ships ; after securing their cargoes, they 
cither destroyed them, or used them against the 
Americans. 

In return, the inhabitants of the villages on 
the shores, and particularly those of New Lon- 
don, manned whatever craft they had left, or 
could procure or build, and endeavored to 
retaliate upon the enemy in the same manner. 

In consequence of the position of New Lon- 
don, its nearness to the ocean, it was constantly 
filled with bustle and excitement incident upon 
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the crowds of seamen that thronged its streets, 
engaged in the privateering business, as the 
capturing of vessels was called. 

" We are not afraid, Nathaniel, we have often 
seen the prisoners pass. 1 can take care of 
Letty.** 

" No, I shall go with you," insisted Nathaniel. 
" I do not see why you wish to go at all. I sup- 
pose a morbid desire to look upon the poor 
wretches ; you women would be far better at 
home.'* 

** I wish to go, father ; I wish to go very 
much." 

"But why?" 

" I think, pehaps, I shall see a friend. I can 
bid them welcome home. You know I had 
many friends that have gone to the war and have 
never returned." 

Her voice trembled, she could scarce control 
herself. 

" Well, well, then come ; we will not argue 
further upon the question. But remember, I 
shall not permit you to gad the streets alone ; 
you must stay close by me. I saw you but a 
week ago yesterday, Letitia, standing on a 
barrel, and craning your neck, and staring at 
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some released prisoners ; think you that is 
modest, or comely ? And this amidst a crowd of 
boys and sailors." 

" It was a low barrel, father, only a half keg, 
and, you know, I am so small, I can see nothing." 

" Women should keep retired ; the men can 
see, and then report tp them." 

" Well said, Nathaniel, well said ; but, thank 
heaven ! I have my own eyes, I need not yours 
or any other man's." 

Prudence bridled angrily as she spoke. 

"Oh, tut, tut, what is all this about? I say it, 
and I say it boldly, that women meddle over- 
much in public. God made them for the home, 
not the market-place." 

" You are a great man, no doubt, brother," 
answered Mrs. Saltonstall, scornfully, " but did 
you never hear or read that there have been 
great women born in the world — women who 
had eyes and ears and brains." 

Nathaniel vouchsafed no reply, except a con- 
temptuous sniff. 

" You can sniff all you like. You are like a 
candle, which, when the wick and wax are 
burned, and it is of no further use, sniffs itself 
out." 
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** The candle sometimes makes a mighty dying* 
effort before it goes out ; I can do that too, if 1 
thought it worth my while.'* 

" I will not argue further with you before the 
child/' said Prudence, coldly. 

They walked silently side by side down the 
principal street of the town. 

As they neared the wharf, they noticed a great 
crowd standing, all eyes intent upon a large 
vessel that had just appeared off Fisher's Island. 
As it came nearer, it resembled a great white 
bird with outstretched wings, floating on the 
surface of a rough sea, for the waves ran high, 
owing to a heavy gale outside. 

There was a grave expectancy visible upon the 
faces of the crowd, and an anxiety was apparent 
in the restlessness of their motions. 

The women, many of them poorly clad, and 
but imperfectly nourished, as one could detect 
by their white, drawn faces, were holding little 
ragged children by the hands, whose wondering 
faces looked pitiful and wan. 

The men stood stern and silent; and the old 
people, with dim watery eyes and quivering lips, 
all watching, waiting, alternating between hope 
and despair, for some loved one who had gone to 
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the war and who had never been heard from— 
some loved one who had shouldered his gun with 
a happy laugh, and had marched away, thinking 
of but victory and honor ; but whose victory was 
the conquest of death, whose honor was a name- 
less grave. 

The ship came swiftly, as the east wind filled 
her sails. She had entered the harbor, she had 
passed Fort Trumbull, and now — now, with the 
creaking of the ropes, the reefing of the canvas 
she swung around to the wharf. 

There were a few feeble cheers, but they were 
quickly silenced, as the gaunt, hungry-eyed, 
emaciated men began to descend slowly down 
the gang-plank. 

They raised their drooping eyes, some seeking 
for friends, others from a dumb surprise to see 
once again the sunshine, to feel the soft sea air 
upon their fevered brows, to hear the songs of 
the birds, and to know that they were free. 
They were a most distressing group to behold, 
the sufferings of the prisoners in the prison-ships 
during the Revolution are beyond description. 

Slowly they passed up the steep street, by 
twos and threes, some hardly able to crawl, but 
buoyed up by the" tender thought of home ; 
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others, full of fortitude, helping those more feeble 
than themselves. 

Letty stood near her aunt, her eyes strained to 
catch a sight of a familiar face. 

The men were passing more quickly now, 
many had met friends and had departed with 
them, others had hastened to seek boarding 
places in the town, preparatory to leaving for 
their more distant homes. 

The crowd was scattering. Suddenly there 
was a great hush; murmurs of pity thrilled 
through the people. Letty stood on tip-toe, and 
stretched her neck forward to watch. 

They were carrying carefully across the 
wharf, on a rough litter, the form of a man, 
apparently dead or dying. His eyes were closed, 
a gray pallor was on his face, his hand hung over 
the side of the litter — a thin, bony hand, the 
light showing through the skeleton fingers. 

" He is dying," said a sailor near her, a tinge 
of deepest feeling in his voice. 

** Poor fellow, fever and starvation ! Curse 
the red-coats !'* 

She glanced quickly at the speaker. A cold 
shiver passed over her from head to foot ; she 
was conscious of a swaying in her body, a ring- 
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ing in her ears. She straightened herself with 
an effort, brought her will to bear upon that 
overpowering feeling of faintness that was 
rapidly stealing over her, and grasping the 
sailor by the sleeve said, hoarsely: 

"Can you see his face? Is he a stranger, or is 
he of New London?" 

" I cannot see his face from here, miss ; wait a 
bit, I will step on this box.'* 

As he spoke, he stepped on a fishing box 
standing near, and gazed intently at the inani- 
mate form lying so still upon the litter. Letty 
glanced up at him, an expression of misery over- 
spreading her countenance. 

Nathaniel had walked away a few steps and 
was conversing eagerly with a neighbor. He 
had evidently forgotten his charges. 

"Can you see? oh, do you know him? Tell 
me, tell me, quick!*' 

" I'm thinking, though I'm not sure, he is so 
changed-like, and all gone to a skeleton, that it 
is young Lieutenant Averill." 

"What — what — did you say? Oh! if I could 
but see. Help lift me up." 

At that instant, the four men carrying their 
burden stopped a moment to rest. Letty darted 
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impetuously out from amongst the throng, and 
rushed to the side of the litter. She gave one 
intent glance upon the rigid figure. She recog- 
nized the emaciated wreck, as all that the terrible 
prison life had left of her once handsome lover. 

" Robert ! Robert !" she gasped. " Dead ! oh, 
no ! Tell me he is not dead !" 

The men stood respectfully aside. They had 
removed their hats. She clasped her hands, her 
eyes rested imploringly upon their weather- 
beaten faces. 

" No, he is not dead. We are taking him to 
the inn. He can go no further; he is too weak. 
Is he your brother?*' 

" No, not mv brother ; a dear, dear friend," 
she whispered, touching the hanging hand 
reverently. 

At that instant, she was grasped firmly and 
roughly by the arm. 

" What means this scene, Letitia ?'* 

Those words sounded in her ears like the far- 
off booming of waves on the seashore. She was 
cognizant of her father*s near presence, of his 
wrathful gaze. She saw the swaying crowd — 
saw the men lift the litter and bear it slowly up 
the street. She saw her aunt's compassionate 
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glance — felt the salt sea-breezes upon her aching 
brow — watched the tide rising upon the green, 
slimy piers that supported the dock. 

But she was in a trance, as far as the realiza- 
tion of her position was concerned. 

" A scene,** she echoed, sadly, " have I made 
a scene ?** she passed her hand wearily across her 
forehead. 

" I will have no more of this nonsense. The 
people are looking at us, have you no discre- 
tion ?** He shook her by the arm. " Let us 
hasten home, away from these gaping idiots.** 

She moved mechanically ; followed him 
blindly. When they reached the outskirts of the 
town, near a spot where a thick grove of willows 
grew, he stood still, and taking her firmly by the 
shoulder, compelled her to face him. 

** Now, I wish to know the meaning of this 
display. Why did you rush forward in that 
fashion. Have you no sense of decorum ?** 

"Let her bide, Nathaniel,*' said Mrs. Salton- 
stall. " Do not trouble her, she is beside herself 
at the sad sight she has just witnessed.** 

He thrust his sister roughly out of the way. 

" I wish to be answered and I will be.** He 
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struck his cane hard upon the ground as he 
spoke. 

" I thought, father,** said Letty, in a low voice, 
" it was a friend, and when I drew near the litter, 
I saw such a frightful sight, so like death, it 
terrified me.** She shuddered. 

" You knew well it was Robert Averill. Now 
pay heed to me. If you see, or speak with that fel- 
fow, I will disinherit you, I will disown you, you 
shall be no daughter of mine, and I will never 
forgive you ; I have watched you, I know your 
wish is not for a union with your cousin, but 
you shall marry him, I swear you shall.*' 

All Letty*s former lassitude vanished. She 
drew her diminutive figure to its full height, and 
turned upon her father defiantly, her black eyes 
flashing angrily. She was oblivious to her aunt*s 
warning glance — to the possible extent of her 
father's wrath. 

" I shall never marry Lord Seldon.*' 

Her father laughed scornfully. 

" This is a pretty how-de-do, very pretty, miss, 
but remember this ; when I have once made up 
my mind, I do not change. You shall not break 
your promise to your cousin, I will compel you 
to keep your word, or the consequences be upon 
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you. I am not a weather-cock to be blown hither 
and thither, by the whims of an obstinate girl/* 

" Do not anger her, brother,** interposed Mrs. 
Saltonstall. 

" Prudence, I will tolerate no interference in 
this matter, it is my affair. Robert Averill 
shall never enter my house with my consent ; I 
despise the fellow. My daughter shall become 
Lady Seldon ; now hark ye both, 1 mean what 
I say.** 

Letty did not answer ; she turned slowly and 
raised her eyes, suffused with tears, to the hills 
in the north, the lights and shadows, reflected 
from the moving clouds, were passing across 
their surface; the sheen from the river shone 
upon her through the branches of the willow 
trees. Her lips became compressed, the harden- 
ing of the lines around her mouth gave proof 
that possibly a portion of the indomitable will 
of the old man had descended upon his 
daughter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE BRIDE AT THE INN. 

" Be very cautious, Letty. Hark ! I hear a 
step. Hush !" 

Two women enveloped in heavy cloaks, the 
hoods drawn well over their faces, \vere quietly 
picking their way over the lawn in front of the 
old Chester homestead. It was a late* hour. 
The lights in the rooms of the old mansion had 
all been extinguished ; the quiet and repose of 
night had fallen upon the place. 

The scent of the flowers, intensified by the 
dews and dampness, rose spicy upon the air. 
They heard the hoot of the night-owl, the sing- 
ing of insects, and the croaking of frogs from 
the pond near the river-bank. They glanced 
apprehensively upward at the windows of 
Nathaniel's room. They were dark, and the 
shutters had been bolted ; he had retired. 

" Stay close by me. We will go to the south 
of the lawn, in the shadow of the shrubs. The 
servants might see us on the north side.'* 

" Aunt, I cannot walk, my limbs are trembling 
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under me. If we should be discovered, I should 
die of fright/' 

" We will not be discovered. Be silent, do 
not speak till we get beyond the wall." 

They darted swiftly across the remaining 
piece of ground between them and the wall, and 
crouched in the shadow of the overhanging 
vines and plants. They rested a moment to still 
the rapid beating of their hearts, then hurried 
like two dark, silent spectres, out of the great 
iron gates into the road. When they reached the 
highway they seated themselves by the grassy 
walk at the side of the road in order to gain a 
few moments for composure. 

" Did I not hear a step ? Listen ! it is near the 
gate.*' 

" No, child., I hear nothing ; it is the breeze. 
You are imaginative." 

" Ah ! yes, perhaps. All sounds seem so loud 
and strange to-night." 

After some moments they arose, threw back 
the hoods of their cloaks, and hurried on down 
the country road. 

The weird gloom of nature's sleeping- hours 

-dismayed them. The distant scream of a gull 

at the mouth of the harbor caused them to start 
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with fear. A white cow rising suddenly from a 
depression in a pasture lot made them clasp their 
hands across their mouths to still a cry. They 
dared not look back ; they spoke at intervals, 
but in whispers. 

After some half hour of rapid walking, they 
felt more secure from detection, and slackened 
their pace, and leaned against a wooden gate 
leading to a field of corn. They were heated 
from the unusual exercise ; the dark curls clung 
tightly to Letty's brow. 

" How sweet the brier-rose smells, Aunt — '* 
as one will often speak upon an indifferent 
subject when the heart is full of gravity. 

" Yes, the hedge is covered with it ; be careful 
of the thorns." 

Even as she spoke, they commenced to 
traverse the remaining distance between them 
and the city. 

The town lay in darkness, except for the 
flickering glare of a few street lamps that cer- 
tain citizens had caused to be constructed before 
their dwellings. As they neared the inn, they 
noticed bright lights in two or three of its win- 
dows, and saw forms hurrying back and forth 
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before the dimity curtains that swayed with the 
wind that blew in through the open shutters. 

Some weeks had passed since young Averill 
had been taken to the innj-nn what at that time 
appeared to be a dying condition. Letty had 
contrived, with the aid of her aunt, to see him 
many times. He had recognized her; had 
smiled faintly but lovingly upon her; had con- 
versed in broken, gasping sentences, his hollow 
eyes bright with fever. She had held his thin 
hand, leaned tenderly over him, scarce seeing 
him for the tears that dimmed her vision ; but 
through those tears the lovelight beamed 
redoubled by his great affliction and weakness. 

The doctor had predicted that he had a chance 
of recovery with the best of care and faithful 
nursing, but " one can never say how such cases 
of extreme exhaustion may terminate.'* When he 
would speak in this manner, he would shake his 
head and look sadly at the patient. Letty 
watched him earnestly when he said this, and a 
great dread swept over her ; perhaps, after all, 
Robert had returned home but to die. 

One afternoon she was sitting by his side. 
Mrs. Saltonstall was seated with the landlady in 
the little parlor below, keeping watch upon the 
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street, in case Nathaniel should pass by, Robert 
appeared more weak and listless than for some 
days previous. 

" Are you not as strong to-day, dear ?" said 
Letty. " The doctor says you are gaining." 

"Perhaps," he answered, **but I have been 
thinking of father. I have not told you of him ; 
I could not." 

** No, you have not told me, perhaps if you 
should, you would not think so much." 

The window was open, sounds of hurrying feet 
penetrated into the sick room ; laughs of chil- 
dren playing on the street sounded shrill and 
loud, and from the position of the bed upon 
which the sick man lay, he could see a portion of 
the harbor, its waters looking hazy and blue. 

" He was so brave and courageous ; he never 
murmured ; he never flinched." He gasped a 
little and paused. Letty held a cordial to his 
lips. 

" Perhaps you had better not tell me ; it pains 
you too deeply." 

" No, I must speak of him to you ; I must," he 
continued, in rapid, disjointed sentences. " He 
and 1 were taken prisoners together. We were 
placed in the ship that the British had stationed 
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in the Sound near New York. He never lost 
h^art ; he hoped and prayed and waited for 
release. And when the joyful news of the 
exchange was received, he smiled, looked up at 
me, and tried to rise to his feet. But he was too 
feeble.'' Averill paused, his lips trembled. He 
continued : 

'* He took off his ragged cap, and tried to 
wave it, * Hurrah !* he cried, * we are free ! we are 
going home to — to — * he fell back upon the floor ; 
he was dead. He was buried in the waters of 
the Sound."* 

A whiteness gathered about his mouth as he 
finished speaking. 

" He wxnt home, Robert," said Lett}'', solemnly, 
" to a far happier home, than aught here. The 
war is all over /or him." 

" Yes, all over, and soon perhaps for me ; who 
knows ?" 

" Oh ! do not speak thus. You will get well." 

" I know not. I feel strange at times. The 
world seems slipping from me. Do you remem- 
ber the metal disks that we exchanged that 
night we looked in the old chests? Think you 
the words upon the disks meant a prophecy 
for this world, or the next ?" 
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" Robert, you grieve me sorely ; for this world 
surely was the prophecy intended. We love 
each other so deeply, God in His mercy will not 
part us/* 

He looked dreamily toward the open window, 
then up at the banks of clouds that appeared to 
him to take on angels' forms as they drifted 
softly toward the west. 

" After all,'* he said, " I am not unhappy either 
way — to live or die. But you are mine. I wish 
to feel no earthly power can part us. If we 
might be married now, while I am helpless, then 
if I am summoned hence, I cannot have regrets, 
for I shall be but going into a new country 
where I shall wait for you." 

She laid her head down beside his upon the 
pillow. 

" It shall be as you wish. I will marry you. 
And soon — very soon, if you leave me, I shall 
join you in that strange, new country.*' 

So it happened, that this sweet-scented summer 
night, the bride was creeping stealthily toward 
the inn by the water-side to be married. 

All had been prepared. A clergyman had 
been procured from a small hamlet beyond 
Norwich, 
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The thoughtful innkeeper's wife had tidied up 
the room, put her best white spread upon the 
bed, and placed a bunch of flowers and ferns 
upon a little stand near the window. She moved 
quietly about, her eyes dim with tears, as she 
gazed furtively at the pale face of the sick man. 

The poor young bridegroom lay very quiet, a 
flush of excitement upon his thin cheeks. He 
had been bolstered up in bed, and there was a 
feverish expectancy ill the glance he kept upon 
the closed door. 

Suddenly he started. 

"What is the time? Do I not hear steps? 
She is coming.'* 

The woman listened an instant, then went to 
the window. 

" Yes," she said, looking back into the room, 
" they are coming. I will leave now. Keep up 
heart sir ; she is a rare, true bride." 

When the door opened at last, and Letty stood 
an instant upon the threshold, Averill gave a low 
cry of delight and admiration. 

The bride had donned her best attire, thinking 
to please him. A white silk dress, short waisted, 
and narrow in the skirt ; a girdle of ribbons 
passed under the arms, and tied at the back. On 
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her liny feet were slippers, the laces crossing 
and recrossing over the slender instep. A short 
fall of rich old lace fell around htr shoulders, and 
on her slim throat she wore her dead mother's 
pearls. 

** Darling,'' he murmured, " my own. You 
are like a beautiful spirit.'* 

She drew near the bed and looked down ten- 
derly upon him. 

** I wished to please you," she said, simply. 
 " You are lovely." 

The rest of the wedding party waited in the 
adjoining room. The innkeeper, his wife, Mrs. 
Saltonstall, and the minister — surely not a large 
company to see the heiress of the Chesters mar- 
ried — not the brilliant display her father had 
destined for her ; and this company was pledged 
to secrecy till given permission to speak, should 
circumstances prove favorable. 

After some moments Letty opened the door 
between the rooms. 

" We are ready. Robert says he feels 
strong." 

Mrs. Saltonstall kissed her, and handed her a 
bunch of white roses. 

** Now. you look, indeed, a bride. All happi- 
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ness to you, my dear. Where the heart is, there 
is home and love/* 

" Thank you, dear aunt, my almost mother. I 
shall be happy, never fear. My marriage is my 
desire*; I leave the rest to God.** 

During the ceremony, Letty knelt by the side 
of the bed, holding Robert*s hand, and watching 
pitifully the efforts he made for strength and 
self-control. 

The service was full of the deepest solemnity 
to her ; she heard distinctly every word the 
grave voice of the minister uttered ; and above it 
but far off, she could hear the sound of the sea. 
A deep, sincere, and enduring affection sealed 
the marriage vows. 

They all watched the sick man with anxiety. 
He seemed fainting with weakness and emotion. 
His voice was scarcely audible in the responses, 
and when the last sentences were spoken, his 
head swayed toward Letty ; his hands were 
raised helplessly ; his lips murmured "my wife,*' 
and he fainted dead away. 

She sat by him till he recovered consciousness; 
bathed his brow and ministered to him. She 
felt her right to do so, perhaps there was a newer, 
rarer solicitude in her care. She looked upon 
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the band of gold upon her finger as if it fascin- 
ated her. 

" I shall wear it to-night," she said to her aunt, 
" but to-morrow I shall hide it.** 

She realized that she was his, the knowledge 
made her strong. Her love would draw him 
back to her from the other world. He would 
get well ; no one could separate them now. 

" Good-night, good-night." She kissed him. 
** You will be better to-morrow. I shall come 
again. We must be going now. The morning 
will soon be here ; already I hear the birds twit- 
tering ; the night has almost gone." 

After the marriage she returned to her father's 
house, with the intention of not leaving it as 
Averill's acknowledged ^yife till she obtained 
the consent of her father to her marriage. But 
fate changed these plans in an incredibly short 
space of time. 

In the course of many weeks Averill recovered. 
A mere shadow of his former self, he crept 
slowly around the familiar streets, or sat in the 
sunshine on the shore, seeking for health. 

In his wanderings he often encountered, 
Nathaniel, who cast upon him a look of coldness 
and dislike. But though health came after a 
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long interval, he never was quite as robust, as- 
before his fearful experience as a prisoner in that 
terrible ship of death. Still his step became 
firm again, his cheeks bright with a healthy color, 
and once more he thought of rejoining the 
army. 

The husband and wife had very few chances 
of meeting. Some mysterious actions on their 
part had aroused Nathaniel's suspicions. He 
watched his daughter like a tiger ; he rarely 
allowed her to venture forth without his escort, 
he outwitted all her plans, and was ever on the 
alert. He mistrusted her, and that mistrust 
now fully aroused was very vigilant. 

A slight feeling of fear also mingled with his 
suspicions. Her flash of defiance, when she Had 
declared she would never marry Lord Seldon, 
he had not forgotten, and he knew a woman's 
stratagem was a formidable weapon. 

Nathaniel was heartily disliked in New Lon- 
don, and that dislike had of late been growing 
steadily. His avowed sympathy with the des- 
pised cause, his pompous airs, his daily com- 
forts, while others suffered and died around him, 
only added an increase to this feeling of 
hatred. 
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He had been warned ol banishment, and manv 
harsh threats had been uttered against him. He 
had, however, endeavored to carry himself so as 
to invite no open rebellion against himself or 
his propert3\ 

A band of desperate men, who had been 
engaged in the traffic of smuggling, but whose 
dangerous method of gaining a living had 
brought but a poor return, had decided upon 
a murderous deed. 

They were a hungry, hopeless despairing 
gang, led by a hardened character of evil repute. 
Their meetings took place in an old hut on the 
river side. With a bottle of whiskey before 
them, their hard faces close together, they 
planned to ransack and burn the beautiful Ches- 
ter homestead. 

** Let's burn the old man,** said the leader, 
" he*s better out of the world than in it. Curse 
the proud fool, there's many better than I would 
be glad to see him die/* 

. ** No, no,** said the others, " no, we want no 
murder; let the old fellow go.** 

" You're all a set of soft-faced cowards," 
replied the burly leader, striking the floor with 
his fist. " What good is the old fellow, he's 
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against his country, let him sizzle ; good rid- 
dance to him, and all like him." 

But the rest of the men remained dogged and 
obstinate. 

** No, we won't burn him ; we want the spoils 
and the money, but no murder.** 

" As you will, then, state your plans, you're all 
afraid of the rope, hey ?" he put his two hands 
around his throat as he spoke. " They'll never 
put a rope on me while I have this,** he drew 
out his pistol and glanced almost affection- 
ately upon it. So the plans were perfected that 
night in the rough hut by the river, and the 
men left after midnight, each with his instruc- 
tions. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE DOOMED HOMESTEAD. 

It was a dark night in early spring. It was 
the latter part of the month of March, the 
crocuses and tulips were opening their beautiful 
buds to greet the spring and her loving attend- 
ant, the south wind. The green in the lawns, 
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and along the river bank, was showing a vivid 
brightness. When nature was just beginning to 
smile her kindest upon the beauties of the old 
colonial home of the Chesters, the design for 
destroying it was carried out in all its details. 

The household had been uneasy that night. 
They fancied they heard mysterious noises and 
stealthy foot-steps upon the piazza. Nathaniel 
had received a letter, a few days previous, in the 
handwriting of an old friend, inviting him to 
spend a few days with him, in Norwich, also his 
sister and daughter. He had not replied to the 
invitation, not deeming it necessary, as he was 
often in the habit of visiting at this friend's 
home. But at the hour named in the letter 
they started upon their journey, a ride of about 
twelve miles. 

Owing to some most unusual feeling of 
alarm or capriciousness on Nathaniel's part after 
having accomplished some miles of the distance, 
he announced his intention of returning and 
postponing his visit to some other time. 

" Wlw, Nathaniel, we have everything ready : 
this is a freak of yours — a woman's freak," remon- 
strated his sister. " Surely you do not mean it.* 

" Freak, or no freak, I shall return. I did not 
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wish to come. I know not why I started. I have 
felt, all through this day that I should have 
remained at home. Driver, turn the horses ; 
we shall return to New London." 

The incendiary, waiting and watching in a 
secure hiding-place, at the back of one of the 
outbuildings, saw the departure, and supposed 
the coast clear, and thus reported to his accom- 
plices. After retiring for the night, Natlianiel 
could not sleep. He felt an unusual nervous- 
ness stealing over him ; to drive it from him, he 
arose, and drew aside the heavy curtains that 
draped the windows, and stood for some 
moments looking over the shadowy lawn and 
river. 

The night was dark, a few stars peeped at 
intervals, through rifts of hurrying clouds. He 
hccird the lapping of the water on the rocks. 
He imagined he saw figures bending low near 
the stone wall ; he pressed his face against the 
glass, but did not open . the window, for the 
early spring weather was yet chilly. The pers- 
piration started upon his forehead and in the 
palms of his hands. 

" What folly," he muttered, " I must be going 
to be ill, I have never once, in all my life, felt 
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nervous in this manner/* Suddenly, he heard a 
suspicious sound near his door. He started, then 
drew further back, behind the heavy hanging-, 
which entirely concealed his figure. The door 
opened quietly and two men entered. He could 
not see them, could only define their number and 
intentions by their footsteps and low whis- 
pers. 

" Don't go near the bed ; the old fellow is safe 
in Norwich. But, you know, Tm a sailor, I 
believe in ghosts, and I think perhaps his double 
might rise and tackle us.*' 

A low chuckle from his companion answered 
this remark. 

" YouVe a good one for the sea, with your 
queer sayings, your ghosts, and your doubles. 
But let us get to work — his safe first, then his 
desk. Hush, did that curtain move ? is the win- 
dow open?" 

" No, come along." 

Nathaniel in his hiding place heard the click 
of his desk drawers, the breaking of the lock of 
his safe, the rattling and dropping of gold pieces, 
the opening of his great chests, where the 
family silver and his dead wife's valuable jewels 
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were kept. He heard the men's low expressions 
of satisfaction at the lucky find. 

" rd feel a little different about this, if anyone 
liked the old man, but he*s an out-and-out purse- 
proud upstart. Let him suffer a little, let him 
divide with us starving fellows/' 

" That's what I say, mate ; he's hoarded up 
long enough. ' Covetousness breaks the bag.' 
And a right good bag we've broken this 
night." 

Nathaniel could not stir; he scarcely seemed 
to breathe ; his hand clutched the heavy drapery 
of the curtain, and he could feel the rapid 
beating of his heart. It was not exactly fear 
that assailed him in his hiding-place, for he was 
naturally a brave man ; but the hopelessness 
of his position, the knowledge that he was 
unarmed, that he was one against two, that in 
all probability they were desperate characters 
and would murder him. 

After working for some time silently, he heard 
them leave the^ apartment, and close the door 
carefully and quietly behind them. He then 
drew the curtain aside, gazed before him intently, 
endeavoring to pierce the blackness of the room. 
He came stealthily forward, pausing at each step, 
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to incline his ear and listen. A few more steps 
and he reached the door. He opened it cau- 
tiously and glanced down the long hall. It was 
lighted only by the night candles, which blew 
fitfully in the draught. He saw nothing, heard 
nothing ; all was still. It seemed intense to his 
highly-strung nerves, aijd when the great clock 
on the landing struck the hour of two, he 
shivered with a nameless dread. 

He remained thus motionless an instant, then 
a strange, low sound of crackling came to his 
ears, then a faint blue glimmer seemed to fill the 
atmosphere, dimly seen through the semi-dark- 
ness of the hall. 

He stood irresolute. What could it mean? 
He darted back into his room, hurriedly lit the 
candle on the shelf, and looked from the window 
again. All was still on the lawn, nothing was 
stirring. He rushed to his desk and the oaken 
chests ; they were wide open, the locks broken, 
the contents ransacked thoroughly. All of any 
value that it was possible for 'the thieves to 
carry was gone, except his papers ; these were 
scattered in great confusion. He endeavored to 
sort them with trembling hands; then he thrust 
them impatiently from him, and rushed to the 
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bedside and grasped his pistol that stood on 
a chair near it. 

** Fool that I am," he said, aloud, " to suffer 
this delay. They will escape me. But what is 
that noise ? It is growing louder ; I smell 
smoke.'* He stood apparently dazed an instant, 
then darted to the door and flung it open. A 
great volume of smoke rushed into the room, he 
choked hoarsely, and, partly blinded, stepped 
back. 

The truth of his terrible position burst upon 
him like an electric shock. The house was burn- 
ing, and his escape-'through the hall was blocked. 
He groaned aloud. Nearer and nearer came the 
sound of noise and turmoil. He flung open the 
window and leaned out into the cool air. 
Already the sky was growing lurid and flying 
sparks filled the atmosphere. 

The town was aroused. They had seen the 
fire, and were hastening to his rescue. He 
waited and watched in agony, clinging to the 
window-ledge. Nearer came the shrill cries, the 
sound of the horses* tramping feet. Now they 
were in sight, now they had crossed the road 
and had surged through the iron gates, always 
so jealously closed by Nathaniel against the 
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public. Now they dashed across the dainty 
flower-beds on the lawn. 

** Help ! help !'* he called, as he leaned far from 
the window. ** For God*s sake, help !" 

His voice was not heard above the din. He 
was hidden from view by the great pillars of the 
house. The lights of the lanterns, carried by the 
men, shone upon the scattered gfoups, and 
among them he recognized the terrified faces of 
his daughter and sister. His heart went heaven- 
ward in thankfulness. Their rooms were on the 
lower floor. They had escaped in time. 

The crackling was growing louder, the old 
house of yellow pine, well seasoned by genera- 
tions of storms and suns, yielded readily to the 
arms of its dread destroyer. Those fiery arms 
encircled it, snapping the mighty timbers, crush- 
ing them into charred fragments. 

Suddenly, a young man stepped put from the 
throng. Nathaniel watched him with implofing 
eyes. 

"Help! help!" he called again. "Have 
mercy ! help ! help !** 

This time the young man heard that cry of 
agony. He raised his eyes ; he saw the old man 
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leaning, almost hanging, from the window-ledge 
of the burning house. 

**My God!" he cried, *'it is Mr. Chester! 
Quick ! quick ! a rope ! there is no time to spare, 
we must save him !** 

Some men handed him a long rope, then they 
stepped back helpless. They could do nothing, 
they said. If the young fellow wished to destroy 
his life, the more fool he ; they had their families 
to think of. A great pity he should die for a 
hated aristocrat. 

The beautiful old place, the pride and delight 
of the whole harbor, was doomed, and its owner 
with it. Such was the opinion of the helpless 
crowd. Not so thought young Averill. 

With an agility, won by farm labor, and a 
sailor's work upon the sea, he rushed to the 
rescue. In a twinkling he had scaled the great 
elm, whose drooping branches hung over the 
north side of the mansion, where the fire had 
not yet so widely spread. He sprang from the 
elm to the roof, dashed across it and leaned far 
down over the cornice. 

The window from which Nathaniel hung, his 
hands bleeding and torn, was not separated by a 
great distance from the roof. Robert gazed 
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down upon the despairing man, whose face was 
upturned to his. His long grey hair was blown 
about his face ; he looked wan and aged. He 
clasped his hands helplessly ; his eyes were 
strained wide with the thought of the horror of 
his approaching death. 

** Mr. Chester, take this rope. Catch it ; tie it 
securely around your waist. I can save you ; 
keep up courage." 

Nathaniel gave one upward glance of speech- 
less gratitude. In that glance the scales fell 
from his eyes. 

" Lieutenant Averill, you are a hero. Maj'' 
God forgive me; 1 can never forgive myself." 

His voice trembled, broke, and sank to a 
hoarse whisper. 

He grasped the rope and tied it with shaking 
fingers around his waist. Averill fastened the 
end which he held securely to the chimney, and 
the old man was drawn in safety to the roof. 

The crowd beneath gave three mighty cheers 
as the couple, pursued closely by the tongues of 
flame, and scorched by the falling cinders, dazed 
by the deafening noise, made a final and heroic 
dash for their lives. 

At the back of the house was a long building, 
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much lower than the massive structure, and 
occupied by the servants. They were obliged 
to let themselves drop from the main roof to the 
top of this outbuilding. This they accomplished 
in safety, but the leaping to the ground from this 
latter height was a most perilous undertaking. 
The distance was comparatively great, and 
beneath there was nothing soft to break the 
fall. 

They hesitated an instant, but there was not 
a moment to lose. The people had rushed 
around to the rear, coming as near as they dared 
to the burning house. With cheers and cries 
they endeavored to encourage the two men. 

" Come, Mr. Chester, we will take the leap 
together. Remember, it is our last chance ; a 
man can die but once, what matters the way ? 
Give me your hand." 

Nathaniel laid his hand passively in that of 
the younger man. 

" I am ready." 

They closed their eyes. The flames seemed 
scorching their backs. With a silent appeal to 
the Almighty, they sprang to the ground. Aver- 
ill was not hurt — bruised a little and jarred, that 
was all. 
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Nathaniel, however, never moved after he 
struck the ground with a dull, hollow thud. 
They bent over him. He breathed, but was 
quite unconscious. His face was ghastly, and 
the blood flowed from a terrible gash on his 
head. 

They moved him tenderly to a neighbor's 
near by, where he lay for* many hours in a con- 
dition so nearly resembling death, that the 
watchers leaned over him, thinking he had 
passed away. 

At last he opened his eyes. They rested on 
Letty's face full of pitying tenderness bending 
above him. He looked vacantly upon her ; his 
wandering gaze going slowly from feature to 
feature, then over the contents of the room, 
with a puzzled expression. 

" Father, father, do you not know me? I am 
Letty.'* 

Her voice was strained and high. She 
caressed his hair as she spoke. He glanced up 
at her mutely, with the inquiring smile of a 
child — almost the smile of an infant — so inno- 
cent and pathetic. 

"Know you? Yes, yes, I know you. You 
are little Letty. Where is your mother, child ?" 
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His daughter started back a few steps from 
the side of the bed, the tears upon her cheeks. 

** Oh, father." That was all she said. She 
then drew the gray head to her shoulder and 
smoothed his face with her little cool hand — he 
smiling like a contented child. At that instant 
the doctor entered the room. 

" It is as I feared,** he said. " His mind has 
gone back to the old days ; he has forgotten the 
present.** 

** Is it hopeless ? Will he not know all some 
time? Will his mind never return? Is there 
no hope ?'* 

" Yes, he will know all some time, but never 
in this world,** said the doctor, solemnly. 

Nathaniel raised himself upon his elbow and 
glanced vacantly before him. Then his gaze 
wandered toward the open window, to where 
the soft spring sunshine was flooding the 
orchard of apple trees, now covered with the 
delicately-tinted pink buds, which before many 
days would open and make it a spot of beauty 
and sweetness. 

" Tell your mother,** he said, smiling gently 
at his daughter, ** we will walk in the garden. 
The sun-dial I have ordered from England has 
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arrived ; we will superintend its placing in the 
south walk. The sun shines clearly, we can tell 
the time with accuracy to-day." 

" Humor him," whispered the doctor. 

** Yes, father, mother will go with you ; but 
she is away on a visit now." 

After he had spoken, he seemed to have for- 
gotten what he had said, and laid back upon his 
pillows, and watched the flecks of sunshine 
dancing across the counterpane of the bed. 
Once he tried to catch them, and laughed as 
they flitted back and forth beyond his grasp. 

'* Don't, don't," said Letty, holding his hand. 
*' You break my heart." 

** I have not done anything," he said, plead- 
ingly ; " let me catch the little bits of sunshine." 

Letty drew away her hand. She laid her 
head down upon the back of a chair near the 
bed and sobbed piteously. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

NATHANIEL'S GREAT SORROW. 

After the -destruction of the Chester home- 
stead, the family moved into a small cottage on 
the river-side, situated nearer the town, on a 
narrow street leading out of the main thorough- 
fare. Not only had Nathaniel lost his beautiful 
home, full of quaint, historic relics, gathered 
through generations, but he had been gradually 
growing poorer since the commencement of the 
war. His ships, that sailed between the ports of 
New London and foreign countries, carrying 
valuable cargoes to and fro, had been captured 
and destroyed by the English privateers. His 
securities had shrunk in value ; he was a bank- 
rupt man. 

This condition of affairs he had carefully 
guarded from his family, hoping that when the 
English became victorious, and the war was 
over, the government would see that he was 
rewarded for his loyalty. The little property 
that remained barely sufficed to keep the family 
in comfort. 
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Yet Letty was very happy. She was known 
as Mrs. Averill. The story of her secret mar- 
riage had been made public, and had afforded 
plenty of gossip for the dames of the place for 
some time. It was a pretty romance, and Letty 
and her husband had much sympathy, and many 
congratulations. 

She never repined for the luxuries of her old 
home. She had secured her heart's desire, and 
was content to face the hardships without a 
murmur — for she and her husband were together, 
nothing could separate them now. 

Letty had won Robert's consent not to rejoin 
the army. He had promised to stay with her, 
and act as one of the officers that garrisoned 
Fort Trumbull, having recently received that 
appointment. 

Nathaniel had never recovered his reason. 
He was quite passive and harmless. He looked 
out upon the world with a vacant, inquiring 
gaze, that was very pathetic to behold. At times 
he appeared struggling to recollect something, 
and would pass his hand across his brow, and 
shake his head dubiously. 

Robert found him thus one day. He was 
seated on a coil of rope on the shore. He was 
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watching some fishermen drawing in their nets. 
He had just returned from a walk to the ruins 
of his old home ; perhaps the sight had moved 
the dormant brain to a slight activity. 

He looked up eagerly as Averill approached. 
His face was quite distorted by some mental 
effort he was contending with. 

"Are you in pain, Mr. Chester?" said Averill, 
kindly. 

** No, no, not pain ; but I wish to tell you 
something. It comes, but I cannot grasp it. It 
is here a moment, then it has gone frojn me." 
He tapped his forehead as he spoke, with his 
forefinger. " Is it not strange that I cannot 
speak it ?" 

" Do not worry about it, it will come to you 
some time." 

" Ah ! if I could but speak it now, I should ask 
no more. It is like a phantom ever at my side ; 
it urges me forward, and I cannot advance." 

** Heed it not, and it will cease to trouble you. 
Are you not happy ?" 

** Happy ? Yes, I have no cares ; I have my 
little girl, and she tells me her mother has but 
gone away on a short visit, and will soon return. 
I do not trouble. If this desire in my poor brain 
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to speak, would but leave me at rest ; but this 
surely troubles me nuch." 

'* Perhaps if you try to place your thoughts on 
other things, it will help you. Can you not 
make the effort ?** 

He placed his hand on the elder man's shoulder 
as he spoke. Nathaniel looked up at him and 
smiled — such a sweet smile, full of the confidence 
of a babe. 

" Perhaps you can help me. You are always 
kind to me, and it seems that it is to you I must 
tell these thoughts.*' 

" God knows I would help you if I could,*' the 
young n^n answered, earnestly. 

Nathaniel plucked at his sleeves a moment, 
then gazed over the smooth waters of the bay. 

" It is as though, long ago — '* he spoke slowly 
and hesitatingly — " a great and terrible event 
happened, and I was going down, down, falling 
from a great height. I saw your face ; I held 
3'^our hand. I cried for help and you came, and 
yet I hated you. I was wrong and unjust. Is 
this true, or is it but a dream ?** He grasped 
the young man*s hand convulsively. 

** We all have phantoms visit us,** he answered, 
evasively ; " try and think it is a dream." 
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" Yes, yes, you are right perhaps. But the 
dream is too vivid ; it comes so often. If I ask 
you to forgive me, perhaps it would leave me in 
peace.** 

Averill was greatly touched. The once proud 
and haughty man stricken down to the Tearful- 
ness and submissiveness of a little child — asking 
him, the one he had deemed an inferior, for 
forgiveness. 

" If you think there is aught to forgive?, I freely 
grant it ; and from my heart.** 

The Old man raised himself slowly from his low 
position. He placed his hands on Averill's 
shoulders, and looked steadily into the young 
man's face with his dim, faded eyes. 

** I thank you, I thank you. Perhaps these 
doubts will harass me no more — unless it is that 
I have an uneasy conscience. And yet my mind 
recalls naught. I brood too much.** 

" That is it — you brood overmuch ; let us talk 
of other things. See the big haul of fish they 
are taking. They are lucky fellows ; a goodly 
sum they will get for that lot in the market 
to-day. See how the sun shines on the silvery 
scales ; see how the fish struggle.** 
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Nathaniel laughed delightedly and clapped his 
hands. 

" What a fine sight ; but they will loose sorae 
fish if they are not careful ; they are letting the 
net slip/* 

He arose in his excitement. 

** Heave ahoy ! heave ahoy !" sang the fisher- 
men, as they hauled the fish into their boats, 
preparatory to sorting and weighing for the 
market. 

Averill remained talking with him for some 
moments longer, then left him. When he 
reached the rise of ground above the town he 
looked back. Nathaniel was sitting where he 
had left him, the warm sunshine was resting 
upon him. He looked small and shriveled ; his 
gaze was turned toward the blue outline of the 
islands in the Sound, and some ships that were 
fast disappearing in the distance. He looked 
lonely and sad ; he appeared to be passing some 
sea-shells mechanically through his fingers. 

" Poor old man," thought Robert, " he little 
thinks that once the finest, swiftest fleet that 
sailed from this port, loaded with merchandise 
to cross the seas, was his ; and now he calls 
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with delight at the sight of a paltry fishing 
schooner/' 

Nathaniel appeared to take AveriU's presence 
in the household as perfectly natural ; he never 
questioned it. This was to Letty one of the 
most hopeless signs of his malady. She reasoned 
that one whom he had so heartily despised 
should stir the brain to some outward manifes- 
tations, particularly when brought in daily con- 
tact with him. But this was not the case ; he 
acquiesced to the new order of things without a 
question, and a calm, uneventful time passed 
over the heads of the inmates of the vine-covered 
cottage by the river-side. 

We now approach one of the darkest periods 
during our country's early struggle for inde- 
pendence. The darkness deepened, by the fall 
of one of our bravest and most courageous gen- 
erals, who, falling from such an honored and 
glorious height to such a depth of infamy, car- 
ried with him the scorn and hatred of the entire 
nation. 

General Arnold, the traitor, was born not far 
from New London, only the distance of a short 
drive, in the pleasant, quaint old town of Nor- 
wich, His boyhood and early manhood had 
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been passed among the hills and vales of his pic- 
turesque birthplace, and now with hatred and 
vengeance he was seeking its destruction — or 
rather the destruction of its sister-town. 

Arnold had recently returned from an expe- 
dition against Virginia. This expedition had 
been eminently successful ; he had destroyed 
mifch public and private property and had then 
retired to Portsmouth for his winter*s camp. 
Perhaps in the quiet of this winter in camp, some 
feelings of remorse may have risen within him 
when he thought of his old home, his gentle 
mother, his early friends. 

The house in which he was born was not 
demolished till 1853. A strange fatality followed 
the fortunes of all into whose hands it passed, in 
later years, till at last it gained the reputation of 
being haunted. 

Robert and Letty were seated one evening in 
the little porch of the cottage, she was close by 
his side, and her hand was resting on his knee. 
They had been silent for some time ; the sweet 
fragrance of the night was around them. They 
had been watching a cluster of lights that shone 
indistinctly off Bartlett's Reef. 

" Robert, I feel a strange restlessness to-night. 
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I have a dread foreboding. Tell me, dearest, 
you are not thinking of rejoining the army ; you 
surel}' would not leave me now ?" 

'* No, no, I shall remain and help defend the 
town, if need comes ; but most surely I believe 
the war is drawing to a close. The latest news 
from headquarters show that Cornwallis is 
weakening, and General Washington is gaining 
steadily.** 

** Our brave general,** said Letty, earnestl^^ 
" God bless him !*' 

Averill drew his wife closer to him. 

" Better days will dawn for you and me, Letty. 
We shall be free.** A glow of happy inspira- 
tion lighted up his face as he spoke. " But what 
of your father? does he show any sign of return- 
ing health, think you ?'* 

" Of health in body, yes ; and in mind, per- 
haps a little. I thought I caught a gleam of 
intelligence in the manner in which he looked at 
nrie to-day. I pray the light may come to him, 
but I fear much, the surgeons say we must not 
expect it. He may know us some time, but he 
will never be the same again.** 

" He is happy ; that is much.'* 

** Ah, yes ; a very little makes his happiness ; 
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a few dancing sunbeams, a few shining sea-shei/s, 
poor, poor father." 

" Fret not, dearest ; surgeons sometimes are 
in error. Perhaps as time passes his brain may 
strengthen. Tell me, what you have b6en doing 
all day ?" 

" I have been with Love. I sat in the north 
kitchen. Love was making curds and whey, 
and such dear little pats of butter ; she gave me 
some. You know what an adept she is at 
butter-making." 

He nodded. 

" But I must tell you of Granny." She spoke 
excitedly. ** I had almost forgotten. You know, 
she has days of prophecy, you have heard her. 
To-day she w^as inspired above all others ; she 
was in a terrible state. All day long she has 
been predicting awful things. She says she saw 
Contumah's moon last night." 

** What kind of a moon is that ?" he inquired, 
laughingly. 

" Only one of her legends. Have you never 
heard the story?" 

" No." 

" Then I will tell it you. Contumah was a 
beautiful Indian princess belonging to the 
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Pequot tribe. She fell in love with one of the 
early settlers ; he was a Puritan under John 
Winthrop. She fled with him to his cabin. 
The country was wild, and full of swamps and 
forests then. She was tracked by some angry 
savages of her tribe, and her lover was killed 
before her eyes, by an arrow from the hand of 
his enemy. She was taken, struggling and 
rebellious, back to her father's wigwam. 

" She was very sad and unhappy, and brooded 
all the time, and finally one night she threw her^ 
self off the ledge of rocks, at Eastern Point — you 
know the spot — where the breakers dash high in a 
storm — where the ships all steer clear of when 
the wind blows from the south-west. The poor 
princess was drowned. 

" Well, that night was just like last night, so 
Granny says, all flying clouds and a strange, 
watery moon, with a wide red ring around it, 
and in the ring three stars. She says the stars 
mean fire, blood and death. Did you not 
notice the ring last night ?" 

** Yes, but I interpreted it as a storm at sea — 
a blow along the Atlantic coast." 

" Gran, you know, is always full of fables and 
stories. She says it forebodes some horrible 
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deed. She would not be pacified ; Love was 
almost distracted. Poor Love ! She looks so 
thin, and her blue eyes are so big and mourn- 
ful." 

"What nonsense," said Robert, impatiently. 
** Old women are always talking such rubbish. 
Love should not permit it." 

He arose as he spoke, and looked intently 
down the harbor. The moon was sailing 
slowly through dark clouds that crossed its face 
at intervals, entirely obscuring its light. All 
around it, in a great wide circle, stretched a red 
ring. In the ring shone faintly three stars. 

"See," he said. "I hope Gran is asleep. 
Contumah's moon is reigning again." 

" Oh, mercy ! it is here again. It forebodes 
disaster." Letty looked up at the heavens fear- 
fully. " Indeed, indeed, 1 am strangely nervous 
to-night, Robert." 

"What can harm us?" He drew her trem- 
bling form to him. " You do not credit an old 
woman's stories. Granny has been childish for 
years. The war will soon be over. Are we not 
together ? and do we not love each other ?" 

" Yes, yes, I ask no more," she murmured, 
" but I fear much." 
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A large quantity of valuable goods and much 
imported merchandise had been stored in the 
warehouses at New London, besides an immense 
.amount of public stores, powder, ball, etc. 

The cargo of a valuable vessel had been seized 
and captured by a plucky sea-captain after a 
long chase in Long Island Sound, from the 
British. This capture had thoroughly incensed 
the English and they vowed vengeance. 

These stores were defended by the two feeble 
forts, known as Fort Trumbull and Fort 
Griswold — one on the west side of the, river 
built of stone, the other, earth-works thrown up 
hurriedly on the heights opposite. 

" Are those lights advancing, think you, Letty, 
off Bartlett's Reef ?'* said Averill, suddenly. 

" They are anchored ; the wind has fallen. 
Yet they seem to move," she replied. 

" Perhaps not. But you must brood no more 
on Gran's strange sayings. You will be ill ; you 
sit too much by the river when the mists are 
rising. It is already the fifth of September; 
the nights will soon be chilly.*' 

As they were speaking, Nathaniel appeared 
in the door of the cottage. He was smiling — 
his gentle vacant smile. He leaned his head 
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against the side of the porch and looked out into 
the darkness. 

The moon was shining a trifle clearer, the red 
ring encircling it had grown fainter, perhaps 
reduced somewhat by the increasing light. 
Nathaniel placed his hand above his eyes, and 
gazed silently and intently down the river to 
the Sound. Presently he turned abruptly. 

"Do I not see sails? The English privateers 
are perhaps near us. There is overmuch sail for 
fishing sloops.** 

His voice sounded firmer ; it had lost its 
recent tremulousness. Letty arose and stepped 
to his side. It was the first really intelligible 
speech he had made since his accident. 

*' Do you see them, father ? Do you think 
them advancing or at anchor?** 

" The wind has fallen, they are lying to ; but 
they are not far distant from the harbor's mouth," 
he said. 

" Yes, you are right. But they cannot be 
privateers. Our citizens are on the watch. I 
hear no commotion in the streets. They are 
fishing schooners bound for the eastward.** 

"Perhaps, perhaps; your eyes are younger 
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than mine ; mine are but dim. But I fear me 
still, they intend an attack.** 

Averill looked up curiously. Could the old 
man's reason be returning? Surely he spoke 
clear and with good sense. 

** An attack/' he said, ** an attack on New 
London ; do you mean that, sir ?" 

The same strained expression of vacancy 
passed over Nathaniel's face in the moonlight, 
that shone faintly upon him. They saw the 
tears in his eyes. 

" I know not ; it has gone again." He looked 
appealingly toward Letty. ** Can you not help 
me to remember?" He held his shaking hand 
out to her. " No, no, you cannot, you cannot 
help me." 

** 1 should not think upon the matter further; 
you will but trouble yourself, sir." 

Letty did not speak. 

" But surely you are right, Mr. Chester. I see 
more sails ; they are not schooners. See, they 
are not receding. Yet I think they are but 
merchantmen, bound probably for Boston. I 
do not predict much further harm from priva- 
teers. 

"All signs point to a closing of the war. 
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New London is more secure than ever, at the 
present time." 

The moon peeped forth from behind her dark 
curtain, and touched with her white, clear light 
the spreading sails of a large fleet that were 
receding slowly — fading into the hazy distance 
beyond Fisher's Island. The eyes of the little 
group watched it eagerly, but unsuspectingly. 

" How sweet the honeysuckle smells," said 
Nathaniel, breaking off a small bunch of the 
flowers from the vines on the porch. "Good- 
night; I am weary." 

He had forgotten the ships, the gleam < f light 
had faded from his mind. They heard his heavy 
steps ascending the stairs to his room. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WAR-CLOUDS BURST. 

The expedition against New London had been 
planned in New York — the headquarters of Sir 
Henry Clinton and the British army. General 
Arnold had been placed in command of this 
expedition, principally on account of his superior 
knowledge of the lay of the land, and the 
strength of the town's defences on the shore. 

This must have been a horrible position for 
him to fill, unless all heart and feeling had died 
within him. The familiar, pleasant scenes of his 
early life ; his boyish escapades ; the lovely elm- 
shaded village from which he went forth to 
seek his fortune — all must have passed before 
his vision, inflicting the tortures of remorse. 

It seems as though the very hills upon which 
his innocent baby eyes had watched the lights 
and shades would have enticed him to the dark- 
ness and seclusion of their forests, there to hide 
forever from the sight of man. 

The intention had been to enter the town at 
night. Providence, however, prevented ; the 
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wind shifting, the vessels were obliged to stand 
off till morning. This was the fleet which the 
group in the cottage door, the previous evening, 
conjectured were merchantmen passing to the 
east. 

Letty had risen at early dawn on the following 
day, and went out of doors and leaned her hot 
brow against the cool leaves of the vines in the 
porch. The sun was rising,; the sky was tinged 
with a faint pink glow, sending long streaks of 
shimmering light across the horizon. A mist 
rolled in from the sea laden with the delicious 
odor of the salt. The birds were piping in some 
trees near by, a faint low pipe of welcome to the 
sun. 

An awesome feeling of loneliness crept over 
the girl standing in the doorway — a sensation as 
though all the world were dead, she keeping 
watch alone. 

The faint light began to spread and deepen 
into richer hues ; the dark trees took on shape, 
and stood out boldly against the sky ; the 
sombre hues of the hills became clearer, their 
rounded tops showing like a level green, so 
thickly were they wooded, and the full red sun 
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appeared suddenly out from the rapidly scatter- 
ing clouds. 

Letty passed her hand across her brow and 
pushed back the heavy hair, now growing damp 
with the mist. 

'* How lovely is the day," she said. ** I am well 
repaid for rising early." She took a few steps 
down the short walk that led to the garden gate. 
She leaned upon the wooden fence, and looked 
over the fields that lay between her and the 
city. 

" This morning air has helped me greatly," 
she thought. " I feel already refreshed, 1 cannot 
tell why I could not sleep last night ; every 
instant I awoke from such dreadful dreams. It 
is all Gran*s fault, with her dreary talk of Con- 
tumah*s moon. I will listen to her no longer." 

The sun had risen fully. The cocks were 
beginning to crow and birds were flying rapidly 
from tree to tree. The dew on the grass was 
drying. 

She suddenly became convinced of some 
unusual excitement in the town. Doors were 
being opened ; people were hurrying to and fro ; 
men were running and shouting. What could 
it mean ? She strained her eyes and ears. She 
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turned abruptly from her dreamy survey of the 
fields and sk}^ and looked over the river. She 
started back in terror. 

" They have come — the British !*' She called 
loudly. "Father! Father! Aunt! they have 
come !** 

Beating into the harbor not far from the 
mouth, was an immense fleet of English ships of 
all classes, thirty-two in number. The sun was 
shining on their white sails as they unfurled to 
the soft breeze of the lovely on-coming of the 
day. 

She darted back into the house. 

" Father ! father ! hasten ! They are going to 
ransack the town; the war ships are at the 
entrance to the river. Robert! Robert !'* 

She rushed up the stairs in breathless terror. 
As she reached the top, the old man appeared 
in his door. He looked dazed ; he was just 
aroused from a deep sleep. His hair hung 
around his face, and he leaned in a weak manner 
against the side of his door. 

"What is it, child? Is anything the matter?" 
Mrs. Saltonstall, terrified and only partly dressed 
now joined them. 
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"Oh! do not talk, father; do not argue. We 
must fly from the town." 

** But where can we go ? I know no place.** 

" To the woods. Oh ! can you not understand ? 
Try, father; the English soldiers have come. 
We are in danger — great danger. We must 
pack a few things and go. Where is Robert?*' 

Robert appeared at that instant in the hall, 
fully dressed, looking calm and determined. 
His presence soothed the excited group. 

Letty grasped his arm. 

** Hark, the alarm ! Listen ! we are lost ! No 
one can save us !** 

The signal of two guns, fired at regular inter- 
vals, from Fort Griswold, had been agreed upon 
by the citizens, in case of danger, to alarm the 
country side, and to call in assistance. The dull 
sound boomed over the water like the deep 
knelling of a church bell. 

Letty held up one slender finger. 

" We are doomed ! We are doomed ! Oh ! 
my husband ! my husband ! Our happy life is 
over! But can we not die together? I cannot 
leave you.*' 

The tears were in Nathaniel's dim eves — 
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tears of sympathy, though he did not under- 
stand the scene. 

" Letty, be brave," said Robert, as he held her 
closely. " I must leave you ; my duty is at the 
fort, but I shall return as soon as possible. 
Remain here till I do so. The wind is against 
the English ; they cannot beat in for some 
hours." 

" You will return — you are certain?" 
" Yes, I will return." 

The scene in the town, as the sun rose higher 
and higiier, and the people became convinced of 
their danger, beggared description. The men 
hastened to Fort Trumbull with whatever 
weapons they could hurriedly collect. The 
women and children, terror-stricken, dismayed, 
carrying huge bundles, driving cows and horses 
before them, fled to the woods and the surround, 
ing farms panic-stricken, their faces pallid with 
fear. 

T _.^.. ^jjjj trembling hands, made a small 
of their valuables. Her pearls, some 
lall pieces of jewelry, a few bits of silver, 
w yards of lace — all that remained from 
;k of the fire and thieves. She tried to 
ge her aunt. Her father needed no 
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encouragement. He was looking from the 
cottage window, smiling delightedly, upon the 
large fleet of ships. 

** Ah ! it is a grand sight,** he said. 

Letty rose hurriedly from her knees ; she had 
been tying the bundle. 

" Father, do not look at them, they have come 
to kill us and to burn our houses. Come, help 
me pack.'* 

Nathaniel turned away from the window, and 
attempted to offer some assistance. He had not 
grasped his daughter's meaning. 

" Are we going on a journey ?** he queried. 

" Yes, father; a long journey.*' 

** Are we coming back algain ?** 
. " Some will come back; some will never, never 
come back again.** Her lip quivered and she 
dashed the tears aside. 

They were now prepared to leave the cottage 
and join the dense throng that was rushing 
towards the woods. They were standing in the 
lower hall, waiting for Robert. 

Presently he returned. Letty rushed toward 
him. He looked grave and sad. 

" The men are not coming to our assistance as 
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they should,'* he said^ ** The British have con- 
fused the signal by firing from their own ships." 

** Has none come forward ?*' she gasped. 

"Some few; not many. Be brave, my wife; 
show yourself a heroine to-day. I cannot go 
with you ; I am under orders at Fort Trumbull. 
But go with the rest on the road toward 
Norwich ; you will be safe. We shall defend 
o,ur homes, never fear. More men will surely 
come in from the country. We will make a 
good fight.** 

He spoke in short, excited sentences. 

** You are so weak in numbers, I fear — I fear 
sorely.'* 

" No — no — we shall defend the place, God 
helping us. The very winds of heaven have 
helped us; given us time to send our families to 
the woods.** 

She suddenly drew away from him. 

" Robert,** she said, in a low, firm tone, " I will 
be brave this day. I have the care of my poor 
old father. You shall not blush for me.** 

Again the boom of the alarm gun sounded, 
answered immediately by one from an English 
man-of-war. 

He dashed to the door. 
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" I must go. I trust in you, Letty ; keep up a 
good heart. We will thrash the red-coats. I 
hope to heaven that traitor Arnold licks the dust 
to-day." 

He locked back once when he reached the 
gate. 

" Good-bye, Letty ; good-bye," and he was 
gone. 

Letty, leading her father by the hand, and 
closely followed by heraunt, joined the increasing 
throngs that were hastily leaving the streets for 
the suburbs. She did not speak as she walked 
rapidly. A light shone in her black eyes — a 
light of courage and resolution. 

After placing her father and aunt in a 
farm-house, situated about four miles from the 
city, whose kindly hospitality had opened its 
doors to the refugees, she returned to the 
outskirts of the town, carefully avoiding the 
public highway. 

She concealed herself among some bushes near 
the road, which were overgrown with great 
masses of wild grape-vines. From her place of 
concealment she watched the decreasing throngs 
that were fleeing for their lives. 

At the close of the procession came a boy of 
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some twelve years — a little fellow she had always 
known, and who lived not far from her home, 
on the same street, but nearer the water. When 
Letty saw the small boy pass, she came out 
from her hiding place and addressed him. 

** Why are you so late ? They will overtake 
you.'* 

" I had to wait. The baby died yesterday. I 
was helping father bury it ; we could not leave 
it.** He began to sob. " The grave is only half 
filled. We threw vines and cornstalks over it. 
Do you think the soldiers will find it out ? Poor 
Willie!" 

'' Poor little baby,** she said. " But do not 
cry ; the soldiers will not harm it ; they never 
can harm it now — it is safe. But I want you to 
do something for me. I want you to change 
clothes with me. I am going to the fort. I can 
not go in these skirts; they would not admit 



me.** 



The boy looked at her in open-mouthed 
amazement. 

" Change clothes," he said, slowly. 

**Yes, hurry. Hear the shots; they have 
reached the main street.'* She glanced down 
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the road. She could see volumes of smoke rising 
upon the air in the distance. 

*' But—'* he began. 

** No * buts * ; I want the clothes ; you must let 
me have them." 

" I never could wear your dress ; you know I 
couldn't." 

"Yes, you could. See, I will pay you." She 
held up a gold piece between her fingers. 
"Besides, they would not harm you in a girFs 
dress — they might in a boy's suit. You would be 
safer if you would change with me. I want to 
enter the fort, to be near my husband. I could 
steal in unobserved if I had boy's clothes. Have 
I not always been kind to you? you might do 
this for me." 

The boy reluctantly did as she wished ; but 
when he looked down at the ^girl's apparel, he 
became disgusted and angry. 

" I won't wear it," he sobbed ; " no, I won't. 
Give them back to me; give me my jacket, I 
sav." 

" Not I," said Letty. " I hav.e them ; I intend 
to keep them. You match the skirts well, blub- 
bering like a girl. You ought to wear them 
always." 
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" You're a thief — that's what you are." 

" Perhaps," she answered, indifferently. "At 
any cost, I shall keep the clothes, and you had 
better hurry as fast as those skirts will let you, 
or the soldiers will catch you." 

He shook his fist at her. 

" I hate you. You are not a lady, I'll have 
my jacket and things, or I'll fight you." 

The red, freckled face, flushed with rage, 
looked very comical rising above the pretty 
lace-trimmed gown. 

" That is right and brave," said Letty, rather 
ungratefully, it must be confessed. "Fight a 
girl — and a girl much smaller than yourself!" 

The boy flushed with shame. 

" I don't want to fight no girl, and you know 
it. I ain't no bully, but I'll make you pay for 
this some day — see if I don't." 

"What nonsense! Run away now; I hear 
them coming. I hear the soldiers tramping." 

The boy turned and dashed down the road in 

the direction of Norwich. He paused an instant 

and looked back as he reached the edge of the 

ide a threatening gesture; then he 

at a rapid pace — the long skirts 

his (eet in an awkward manner — 
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the large, coarse shoes showing plainly far below 
the dainty silk ruffles. 

In the meantime, Arnold, instead of sailing 
directly to the town, had landed his forces in 
separate divisions on both sides of the river. 
Eight hundred were landed on the Groton, side 
and a thousand on the New London side, at the 
points, now known as the Pequot, and Eastern 
Point. 

One of the officers commanding the division 
that landed at the Pequot was Lord Percy 
Seldon, now raised to the rank of colonel. 

Many of the villagers ol Groton had assembled 
on a neighboring hill, and were watching with 
dismay the approach of the enemy — their glitter- 
ing arms and scarlet coats catching the gleam of 
the brilliant sunshine as they advanced. 

Colonel Ledyard, the brave officer in charge 
of the two forts, did the best he could with the 
poor material at hand — a few hastily-equipped 
men, noble heroes, it is true, but unprepared 
for attack, and undisciplined in warfare. He 
was trusting in reinforcements, and confidently 
expected aid from the surrounding villages. 

It was near noon, when the English soldiers 
reached the cross-roads, on the march to the 
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city. On the way they opened an attack upon 
Fort Trumbull. Fort Trumbull was a weak 
battery, open from the back, and only intended 
for defense from the water-side. 

It is almost needless to say the fort was 
rapidly taken and the small garrison fled to the 
shore, leaped into boats, and rowed for their 
lives to the opposite bank. One boat w^as 
captured ; many men wounded ; the rest of the 
men under the flying shots that rained about 
them, falling in the water near them, managed 
to reach the shore in safety, where, scaling the 
steep heights, they passed into the opposite fort. 

After destroying Fort Trumbull, the soldiers, 
commanded by Colonel Seldon, on the Pequot 
side marched down upon the city. They had 
advanced under a constant firing from men con- 
cealed behind trees and fences, endeavoring to 
strike at least one blow for the defense of their 
homes. 

When they entered the city, finding no resist- 
ance made to their advance, they commenced to 
destroy the entire place. They burned the 
market-stands, the wharf, the magazines, the 
court-house, the jail, the Episcopal Church, and 
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many places of business; and private houses 
were not spared. 

Letty in her hiding place crouched and trem- 
bled as the firing of the guns reached her ears. 
She peered through the dense growth of vines 
that concealed her position, and saw in the 
distance the flames and smoke rising from the 
burning of her beloved birth-place. She dared 
not leave her place of hiding ; she could not 
reach the shore without danger of being shot by 
the soldiers stationed along the bank, to prevent 
the shipping from escaping up the river. 

In the meantime. Love, unable to leave old 
Granny, and finding it impossible to persuade 
the helpless creature to be carried to a place 
of greater security, had trusted in the distance 
of the farm from the town, for safety. 

She had barred all doors and windows, and 
had retired to the kitchen. She sat in the semi- 
darkness, close by the cripple's chair, and 
held the trembling hand that lay like a 
withered leaf in her firm, warm grasp. 

She had a gun by her side, and her blue eyes 
were aflame with courage and defiance. The 
great shepherd dog sat bolt upright close by 
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her knee. He sniffed the air and growled at 
intervals. 

** Brave dog, you must be our friend to-day ; 
you must help us ; we are in sore distress," she 
said, looking kindly at him and patting his 
head. 

He seemed to understand. He waved his 
tail slow^ly back and forth ; laid his head in her 
lap ; put his ears back, then offered his paw ; 
his soft, solemn eyes gazing unutterable tender- 
ness into hers. 

** You understand, you good old fellow. You 
must take care of Gran and me to-day.'* 

He drew his paw suddenly from her hand, 
and gave a low, short bark \ then put his head 
on one side, and made a dash across the floor to 
the door. 

Love also listened intently. She heard the 
galloping of a horse in the lane that led to the 
outbuildings of the farm, and instantly a sword 
hilt was struck quickly on the side of the door. 

She did not move, but sat motionless, save 
an added pressure on the hand of. the old 
woman; poor Gran began to whimper pite- 
ously. * 
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" Open the door, for God's sake, ' Love," 
called the well-remembered voice of Sir Percy. 

He struck the door again with his sword, and 
his horse began to neigh impatiently. 

She crossed the room, holding the gun firmly ' 
flung open the door, and faced him. 

** Well, what is it ? Have you come to burn 
the home of two defenceless women ?'* Her 
face was white and stern. 

** Do not speak to me thus," he answered, 
hotly. ** Am I a knave or a soldier ? I would 
not harm you or yours for the greatest favor of 
the king." 

** Perhaps you speak the truth as regards me, 
sir ; but look." She waved her hand as she 
spoke towards the volumes of smoke that were 
rising upon the air from the burning city. 
"How many are suffering; their all, has gone 
in flames, and you have no pity." 

" I am an English officer. I must obey my 
superiors. Think you I like this wholesale 
destruction? I have come here to-day to tell 
you, you are safe. I have commanded my men 
not to molest this house. General Arnold him- 
self has promised me this.** 
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** A traitor's promise, indeed ! Truly, a most 
sacred thing," she replied, scornfully. 

" Be reasonable," he pleaded. " He is in com- 
mand. Think of your grandmother and do not 
be rash." 

" I want none of his protection," she inter- 
rupted, hotly. " 1 am not afraid ; yet, I thank 
you for your kindness to me ; it is well meant, I 
know, and I shall rest secure in your promise." 

She bowed graciously ; the gratitude she felt, 
shining in her blue eyes. 

" I am indeed thankful. But mention not to 
me the name of General Arnold. He was my 
father's and mother's friend. Many a time has 
he sat with us in the winter evenings and told 
of all he would do for his country ; and I, a little 
girl, watched him, and adored him for his 
bravery. When he went to the war, and fought 
so nobly, I revered and loved him for a hero — 
and now — now — " 

Her voice sank to a whisper, and shook 
tremulously. 

" Oh ! Lord Seldon, how can you obey the 
word of such as he?" 

** He is in the right," he answered, angrily. 
" He has but returned to his proper allegiance, 
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» 
He has seen the error of his course, and has 

repented before it was too late." 

She looked earnestly at him. 

" I doubt your heart is in your words, Sir 
Percy. And must thousands be sacrificed 
because one man seeks revenge for slights, 
fancied or otherwise ? — sees his error, as you 
phrase it.** 

A flush: crept into his dark cheek. 

" Enough of this conversation ; words are of 
no avail. But you will be guarded and discreet ; 
tell me this before I leave you — for my sake, 
Love.** 

Her hand that held the gun trembled percep- 
tibly. Her lips quivered. She did not reply 
immediately. The impatient horse pawed the 
ground and reared. Sir Percy held the rein 
tightly and leaned from the saddle. 

** I am wanted at my post, but I cannot go till 
you promise.** 

She flushed, glanced down, and said, in a low 
voice : 

" I promise, Sir Percy.** 

** For my sake, say it, Love.*' 

" For your sake,** she repeated. 

He smiled ; struck his horse lightly with the 
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whip ; raised his hat to her and vanished from 
her sight, behind a group of fir trees that grew 
in a bend of the road. 

She leaned against the door some moments, 
listening till the sound of his horse's hoofs strik- 
ing the stony highway ceased. 

Then she re-entered the house, closed the 
door, barred it securely, then did what was 
quite unusual in the self-contained and undemon- 
strative woman — leaned upon the old spinning 
wheel, in its shadowy corner, and burst into a 
flood of tears. 

Gran looked up, speechless and alarmed. 

** Dear, what is it? Why do you cry?** she 
presently said. 

** I think it is nervousness ; I have worried 
overmuch. But we are safe. Gran, dear. Sir 
Percy will take care of us; I have his promise.*' 

Sir Percy impelled his horse onward to- 
ward the scene of destruction. His face was 
bright; a happy smile played around his mouth. 

Meanwhile, the dreadful work went on. 
Whether the officers themselves incited the 
men to their deeds of violence or no, or whether 
they had lost control over them, must be con- 
jectured. At any rate, almost the entire town 
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was demolished ; no buildings of any importance 
were left standing. ' The shipping that remained 
in the harbor was given over to the fury of the 
flames. The explosion of gunpowder, which 
had been collected in large quantities, shook 
the country side, helping to scatter the elements 
of destruction. 

It is said that Arnold remained in the inn, 
eating and drinking while his commands to burn 
and destroy were being faithfully carried out. 
From the windows of the inn he had an extended 
view of the beauties of the fair landscape ; the 
hills and vales, and winding stream of his old 
home. The soft brilliancy of the September sun 
lent an added loveliness to this favored spot of 
nature's tender care. 

Perhaps Arnold's better nature struggled for 
the mastery ; perhaps a tear gleamed in the 
proudj, cold eyes ; perhaps he realized the 
terrible price he had paid to wipe out the 
revenge he sought. 

Who can tell but in a vision he saw America 
free? Her mighty people a strong, resolute 
and conquering race. Her cities rich and flour- 
ishing, her commerce vast, and filling all her 
beautiful ports ; and he, her fallen foe, an exile, 
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aged, poor and despised. As he said in after 
years, to an Englishman : ** I am an American, 
but I am that man who has not one friend in all 
that great country ; for I am Benedict Arnold !" 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A SPRAY OF " LOVE IN A MIST." 

Love unbarred the windows, letting in a flood 
of sunshine, that fell in warm, yellow streaks 
across the floor. The breeze carried with it as 
it entered the room, the sweet scent from some 
dianthus, that grew in a bed beneath the window- 
ledge. The wind stirred the ruffles of the old 
woman's cap, and lifted the straggling locks of 
grey hair that lay on her temples. As the sun- 
shine touched the rows of shining tins on the 
kitchen wall, they glistened and glowed like 
finest silver. 

" Are we safe. Love ? Will the soldiers march 
this way, think you ?'* asked Gran, anxiously. 

" Do not fear. Gran,'' she replied, sooth- 
ingly. " I will take care of you. Have we not 
Lord Seldon's word ? They will not harm us; 
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besides, we are poor ; we have nothing to plun- 
der ; they want spoils.*' 

The afternoon was passing. The crashing and 
booming in the distant city came more faintly, 
and at longer intervals, to their ears. The old- 
fashioned clock, with its broad white face peer- 
ing out of its wooden casement, pointed its hand 

to the hour of three. 

« 

She felt more secure than at any previous time 
of the day. She went out into the front garden 
to look around an instant and pick a few dian- 
thus and "widow's tears" and *Move in a 
mist," for Gran, who loved flowers. 

She stooped over the beds and drew in a long 
draught of the spicy fragrance. A flush was on 
her face. She touched the flowers tenderly, 
and smiled as she looked down upon a spray of 
" love in a mist." 

" Ah, yes ! it is true. Love is often in a mist," 
she thought ; " but for me — " she looked up to a 
bank of clouds that were floating lazily toward 
the west — " for me, the mist has all cleared away. 
1 see things in a different lights at last.'' 

She pinned a bunch of the delicate blossoms 
upon her breast, and leaned against the mighty 
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elm whose branches swept across the roof of 
the little low house beneath it. 

She watched earnestly the distant town, no 
obstruction rising to mar the view, save the 
acres of waving corn, tall and full in stalk, ready 
for the harvest. She gazed intently down the 
winding road. What was that large company 
approaching, seen dimly, but certainly drawing 
nearer? 

She hurried back into the house, barred the 
door, drew in the shutters — none too soon. She 
moved Gran further back against the wall ; the 
dog following her closely every step. 

The noise increased. She placed her ear close 
to a small hole in the wooden shutter and 
listened. 

" They are tramping; they are soldiers," she 
said, hoarsely. She put her eye to the aperture. 
" They are surely marching in this direction. 
Some one has told them of the treasures in the 
old chests.** She looked around helplessly. " I 
am not afraid. .They will not hurt us ; they are 
men, and soldiers, not cowards, to make war on 
two women." 

They were drawing nearer ; their steady 
tramp, tramp, sounding loud and distinct; the 
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leader's voice harsh and unsteady as he gave 
commands. 

They marched up the narrow lane, passed the 
barn and dilapidated outbuildings, and halted 
near the rear entrance. They surged into the 
yard with loud yells and calls. 

Love realized that she must face them. They 
would certainly force the doors, and discover 
them ; it would be useless for them to pretend 
the house was empty and remain quiet. Per- 
haps if she appealed to them, they would desist 
in their intentions. 

As she stood thus irresolute,. a great scorn for 
Lord Seldon's breach of faith assailed her. He 
had lied to her; she despised him. 

She tore the bunch of " love in a mist'* from 
her dress, looked at it an instant, and would have 
crushed it in her hand if Gran had not inter- 
posed. 

** Do not crush them, Love. Give them to me 
— the pretty flowers." 

She tossed them toward the old woman, then 
crossed the kitchen, threw open the door, and 
stood before the group of half-drunken men — 
about fifty in number. 

A silence fell for an instant upon the soldiers 
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as they saw the tall, beautiful girl looking 
earnestly upon them without a trace of fear in 
her face — a calm dignity pervading her pres- 
ence. The dog stood close by his mistress' 
side, showing his strong white teeth at any sus- 
picious movements of the men. 

" 1 appeal to you," she said. " We are alone, 
my grandmother and I. We have no protec- 
tion ; she is a helpless cripple. We are poor ; 
we have no spoils. Will you not leave us in 
peace ?** 

One of the men, a drunken brute, laughed 
loudly at this. 

" Come, come now, my young woman, this 
won't do, this won't do. You are not so poor 
as you would have us believe. How about the 
three oaken chests ?" 

"You can have them,*' she answered, desper- 
ately. " They are not of much value. I have 
sold many of the things.*' 

" We will judge of the value ourselves. 
Come on, fellows, let us go inside. Get that 
cur out of the way or we will shoot him." He 
attempted to kick the dog. 

Love's eyes flashed with rage. 

** If you dare touch him," she said, in a low. 
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suppressed voice, " I will set him at you, and he 
will kill some one before you kill him." 

The man drew back. Love held the dog 
tightly by the collar, and stepped inside. 

After entering the kitchen, she did not speak 
again, but stood motionless beside her grand- 
mother's, chair, looking tenderly down upon 
her. While the men ransacked the different 
rooms, poor Gran cowered and shook as one 
with palsy. 

Presently three of the men entered the 
kitchen. They were angry at not finding any 
valuables in the house, and were disposed to be 
insolent. 

One of them, with an impudent leer upon his 
face, stepped up to Love, and putting his hands 
in his pockets, his head on one side, eyed her 
saucily. 

" Now, my pretty miss, we find your house 
contains no spoils, and that is a fact. Suppose 
you make up for it by giving me a kiss, he)'^ ? 
that's fair." 

He approached her as he spoke. Love's 
cheeks flamed to a brilliant scarlet. She 
clutched the loaded gun. 

** You shall pay for this," she said. ** We are 
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under General Arnold's protection. Don't 
come near me ; don't touch me ; 1 shall fire, 
and my aim is good." 

The man stepped back surprised and awed. 
"Who wants to touch you? Not I, you she- 
cat. Faith ! your claws are too sharp — but get 
yourselves out of this house or we will burn you 
in it. We are going to fire it.' 

** Burn it !" gasped Love. 

" Yes, burn it ; do you hear ? get out, 1 say." 

" But — but — she — she cannot walk ; she is 
helpless." 

" Get her out somehow ; that is your business, 
not mine." 

" But, Gran, dear, what can I do, what can 
I do ?" 

She leaned over the poor old crouching 
creature, who had shriveled up into a heap in 
her chair. 

" Will you trust yourself to me, if I carry 
you ? I will be most careful." 

** Yes, yes, I will. Can you save me, oh ! 
Love, can you?" 

" Be calm. Granny ; they do not mean to harm 
us. But we must leave the house immediately ; 
they intend to burn it" 
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Gran raised her skinny, helpless arms to 
Love. 

** Carry me ; 1 will trust you ; you are 
strong.'* 

Love raised the old woman from her chair in 
her muscular young arms. 

** Put your arms tightly around my neck — so ; 
is that comfortable ? Lean your head lower on 
ray shoulder. You are not heavy ; do not fear. 
Come, brave old dog, we will go.** She turned 
to the soldiers as she stood on the threshold. 
** I wish you good-day, gentlemen — brave gentle- 
men — worthy followers of a worthy general ! 
Good luck to you ! A noble battle you have 
won this day — against a powerful foe — an old 
woman and a girl ! Good luck !** 

She threw up her blonde head — it glistened in 
the sun — and laughed scornfully. They gazed 
after her angrily. 

" Let her have her fling ; her tongue is her 
only weapon. It is bitter, I own, but it does not 
cut the skin. Come to work," ordered the 
leader. 

Love walked slowly across the rough fields of 
the farm. Her shoes were coarse and strong, but 
her burden weighed heavily upon her shoulders, 
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and she stumbled at intervals, the stones and 
stubble striking her feet and ankles sharply. 
She strode across a field recently ploughed, 
ready for its fall sowing of grass seed. She 
kept in the furrows, yet once she fell upon her 
knees. She arose instantly, however, and 
walked onward. Her faithful dog kept near 
her, his head almost touching her gown. At 
times he paused and looked back, whining 
piteously. 

Granny had never spoken since she left the 
house. Her head rested helplessly on Love's 
shoulder; it jolted now and then, as Love 
stumbled, her arms clutched tightly the girl's 
neck. 

After crossing a field of ripening corn, she 
reached the shelter of a clump of pines that grew 
on a slight rise of ground adjoining the Main- 
waring acres. Here she laid her burden down 
on the soft giass, resting her poor tired back 
against a tree. 

" Now we are safe. Gran. 1 think the English 
troops will leave the town to-night. They have 
done all the mischief they can. And presently, 
when it grows dark, I shall carry you to the 
nearest house." 
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"It is all Contumah's moon; did I not tell 
you? but you would not listen to me. You 
think I am so old, I know nothing/* wailed 
Gran. 

"Oh, no — no — dear; you know a great deal. 
But see," she pointed across the fields, ** see the 
dear old home, see the flames. Oh, my father's 
and mother's home !" 

They sat silently watching the conflagration. 
Suddenly Gran spoke. 

** It is the color of Gontumah's moon — the 
color of blood,*' cried Gran. " But, Love, what 
do I see? Is it not a horseman ? He is coming 
here. Love, Love, we are not safe!" 

Love leaned eagerly forward. Surely it was 
an English officer approaching, seen yet but 
dimly in the distance ; she caught the gleam of 
his sword and his red coat. 

" Look, the soldiers are running this way from 
the burning house,** shrieked Gran. ** They 
have come to kill us.** 

** No, no ; cease your cries, cease !*' 

The soldiers had indeed left the burning house, 
as if afraid to face the approaching officer on 
horseback, who advanced with great speed. 
They kept up a brisk running across the 
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meadows, making for the friendly clump of pine 
trees. 

The horseman advanced rapidly ; he urged his 
flying steed forward, entered the yard of the 
farm, then dashed across the rough stony pasture 
land in pursuit of the flying soldiers, his horse 
leaping the furrows, and dashing across the 
liillocks of upturned earth. 

As they neared the group of trees the men 
stopped, and the man on horseback came rapidly 
up to tliem. Love saw" that it was Lord Seldon ; 
his face as black as night with suppressed 
passion. 

" Halt ! you hounds !" he cried, " Halt !" 
The men stood still in line. " What is the mean- 
ing of this disobedience to orders? Answer 
me!" 

One man spoke up sullenly: 

" We had no orders." 

" You lie !" He leaned forward in his saddle, 

raised his sword and struck the man across the 

arm. " You had orders from General Arnold 

— t »« '"olest this house or harm this family. 

suffer for this, I promise you. Cow- 

; hissed through his teeth at them. 

lad no orders, my lord," said a man, 
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stepping out of the line ; " but we have done a 
shameful thing. Punish us, we deserve it." 

** I will punish you, you scoundrels ; never 
fear. I will take care of that.*' 

The conversation had been so animated that 
no one but Love had noticed, from her slightly 
elevated position above the road, the approach of 
two women across the fields. She barely 
heeded them ; simply as two animate objects in 
a landscape, where all was so stilL She seemed 
in a dream ; those moving figures were but part 
of that dream. 

Lord Seldon's back was toward the women ; 
he did not hear their steps on the soft earth, 

" We had no orders," again said the man, 
doggedly. 

"Can it be possible?" thought Lord Seldon; 
** after his promise to me." 

A dark look of anger gathered on his face. 
He took off his hat with its drooping plume, 
and passed his hand across his brow. 

** I do not believe you," he said, shortly. •* I 
have my generaPs word." 

The women had now crossed the low wall of 
stone that divided the farm lands from the 
main highway where Lord Seldon and the men 
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were congregated. They stepped over the 
wall with some difficulty. Their dresses caught 
on the briers of the wild roses, and in the 
tendrils of the clematis, with which the wall 
was partly covered. 

Love noticed all this mechanically — how 
one of the women turned back and surveyed 
ruefully a rent in her skirt — how a stone 
loosened by their descent rolled from its place. 

One woman carried a gun ; the other, judg- 
ing from her manner, was evidently urging her 
companion to return across the fields. She 
paid no attention to the persuasions of her 
friend, however, but stepping rapidly into the 
road, raised the gun to her shoulder, and took 
deliberate aim at the young officer's back. In a 
loud, clear voice she called : 

" It is the traitor!" 

It was the first intimation the men had ot any 
sinister intention on the part of the women, 
though two or three of them had watched them 
crossing the stone wall. They turned quickly, 
'  " " )ver in an instant. 

sh of the girl from her position on 
)]1 ; her cry of horror; the report 
:he spring of the officer from his 
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startled horse — and Love lay face down in the 
dust of the road, the blood flowing from a 
wound in her side, saturating her cotton gown, 
and slowly reddening the ground beneath her. 

Lord Seldon knelt by her side. He held her 
hands and called her name. He tore the cloak 
from his shoulders, cut it in two with his sword, 
from part of which he made a pillow and placed 
beneath her head ; the other part he used to 
staunch the blood that was trickling in a slug- 
gish stream, staining his uniform in dark spots. 

He held the cloth pressed close against her 
side, and looked up at the awe-struck men who, 
under the excitement of the tragic termination 
of affairs, were rapidly sobering. 

*' Go,*' he commanded ; " hasten to the town ; 
bring a surgeon ; hurry for your lives ; no time 
to lose. Gold for the one that arrives first." 
The woman who had fired the shot stood 
motionless an instant, apparently dazed. She 
was looking down at the silent, prostrate form 
of the wounded girl. Then, turning abruptly 
toward Lord Seldon, she grasped his arm. 

** Are you not Benedict Arnold ?'* she said. 

** No, I am not,*' he answered, fiercely. " Do 
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you know, woman, that this day's work may 
make a murderess of you ?" 

" You are not the traitor ?" she gasped. " My 
God ! what have I done, what have I done ?*' 
She tore her grey hair, and groveled on the 
ground in an agony of remorse. ** He burned 
my home. My husband and sons are dead — 
killed at Fort Trumbull. I wanted vengeance ! 
Almighty Father! pity me, pity me! 1 have 
killed her, and she has been kind to me and mine 
that are gone !'* 

A spasm of pity crossed Lord Seldon's face. 

"She is not dead; see, she breathes.** The 
woman stood upright, raising her hands. She 
looked toward the east. 

** Oh, Father ! vengeance is thine ! Have 
mercy ! have mercy ! spare her ! Add not this to 
my sorrows !** 

She bowed her grey head in her hands and 
moaned. 

Love was presently lifted by tender hands and 
carried to the nearest farm-house, the hastily- 
summoned surgeon walking by the roughly- 
constructed litter. She was laid in the best 
room of the farm, on a soft snowy bed, and all 
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that loving care and attention could do for her 
was done. 

It was many weeks and months before she 
recovered — weeks of horrible suffering, of fever 
and delirium. Her feet almost touched the 
brink of the swift-flowing river, across whose 
shadowy depths there is no returning. Her 
ears almost heard the sweet music of the 
heavenly choirs. Her eyes almost beheld the 
glories of the Infinite ; then the curtain fell 
again, and she returned to earth. 

After Love had been placed in her room, the 
men returned for Gran. The afternoon was 
waning; the brilliant light was fading into a 
more mellow tint ; the shadows of the pines on 
the knoll were growing longer — like thin 
spectres they stretched beyond the hills. A 
long line of cattle came slowly across the fields 
to the milking shed. A cool, brisk wind from 
the sea rustled the corn, till it sounded like 
the far-off sound of waves driven inland. The 
birds were twittering noisily in the trees, 
preparing for the night. A dampness was in the 
atmosphere. 

The men approached respectfully the small 
crouching figure, whose head was bent forward 
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in her lap. They spoke to her; she did not 
answer. The faithful dog looked up and 
showed his teeth, uttering a short, fierce growl. 
One of Gran's arms was around his neck, the 
fingers of her hand pressing tightly his shaggy 
coat. 

They spoke to the dog kindly, finally inducing 
him to leave his charge, though he still stood 
near and watched them closely. They lifted her 
face — a peaceful smile rested upon it. The eyes 
were closed, the nervous hands quiet. She had 
gone home. Gran was dead. 

She still held tightly the bunch of " love in a 
mist." The flowers were drooping and with- 
ered, but the green, filmy mist had fallen from 
the blossoms ; they stood revealed in all their 
delicate beauty, even as the mist had rolled 
away from Gran's life of suffering, and she stood, 
** made whole," in Paradise 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE BATTLE IN THE FORT. 

Letty remained in her place of concealment 
for some hours. She had left the friendly 
shelter of the vines and shrubs near the roadside, 
and had taken a position nearer the water, where 
the willows grew thick and dense, to the edge 
of the stream ; their overhanging branches 
making an excellent and safe enclosure. 

Her object was to reach the other side, then 
to effect an entrance into Fort Griswold, and be 
near her husband. She had no interest in her 
life apart from his. 

From her view of the destruction of the city, 
which she could see distinctly through the 
interlacing meshes of the vines, and the evacua- 
tion of Fort Trumbull by the American garrison, 
she concluded that all was lost, and the English 
had won the day. 

She had seen the men enter their boats, and 
under the shots of the British, row for their lives 
to the Groton side. She had seen the wounded 
fall ; she could not distinguish her husband, but 
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she knew he was among them ; and when, at 
last, they landed and ran along the opposite 
shore endeavoring to scale the rocky heights to 
reach the fort, she could have screamed aloud 
in agony. 

Was he among those that reached the bank ? 
or was he lying wounded, perhaps dead, in the 
bottom of the row boat ? 

She strained her eyes — but no, she could not 
distinguish him from the others as they climbed 
the steep hill, slipping on the short grass, 
clutching the stubble and creepers, grasping the 
sharp projecting ledges of rock that lacerated 
their hands. Finally the long line of climbing 
figures disappeared within the gates of the fort. 

She dared not leave her hiding place at 
present. Rough parties of worthless fellows, 
followers of the army, were passing near her at 
intervals^ singing and hooting. They passed so 
close at times she might almost have touched 
them had she wished. She would hold her 
breath and crouch till they marched onward. 
When the path was clear she would look out 
cautiously to the right and left. She knew by 
the feeling of coolness in the atmosphere, and 
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the position of the sun in the heavens, the after- 
noon was drawing near. 

She noticed on a hill above the town, an officer 
on horse-back. The sun was shining on him ; 
she could almost distinguish his features. She 
conjectured rightly that it was General Arnold 
He was survej^ing the scene before him through 
a glass. At times he would turn to an officer 
standing near him and address him. The two 
figures stood out boldly against the sky. 

As Letty watched them, a bitter feeling of 
hatred crept over her, against the leader of aU 
this misery — this blasting of homes and hopes. 

Letty decided that if she wished to cross the 
river, she must make a bold dash, and immedi- 
ately. Already the English soldiers were pre- 
paring to attack Fort Griswold. They were 
marching in line to the south of the fort, and 
would soon station themselves ready for the 
onslaught. 

She looked carefully around, took a step for- 
ward, then hesitated and drew back. A party 
of men were approaching from the south, on the 
road that passed across the bluff above her 
hiding-place. They were shouting and singing, 
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but they were still some distance off. She 
might have time to flee to the shore. 

Her little pleasure craft that she had plied so 
often on the winding river, in the happy days 
gone by, was tied just below the steep rocks on 
which she stood. 

She drew the boy's cap down over her brows, 
and with a step as light as a thistle-down, she 
darted from rock to rock till she reached the 
shore. All might have been accomplished in 
safety if the keen eye of one of the advancing 
party had not seen the figure of the flying boy. 

*' A spy ! A spy !" he shouted. " Come on, 
fellows ! come on !" 

The}'^ started on a hard run toward the bluff. 

Letty untied the boat, leaped in, grasped the 
oars, and by the time the dozen men or more had 
reached the cliff, she was a few feet out in the 
stream. 

What a pretty boy she made, as she stood up 
in the boat. Her rosy face and dark, curly hair 
blown by the breeze, the grey cap pushed back, 
the slim little figure erect and defiant. 

" Here, I say, youngster, come back, or we 
will riddle you with bullets.'* 

She did not reply, but set her lips firmly 
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together ; and knowing well the river and its 
currents, she was rapidly every instant increasing 
the distance between herself and her pursuers. 

She rowed as she had never rowed before ; 
the perspiration gathering under the curls on 
her forehead and dropping from her face ; the 
blisters coming in long ridges on her hands ; 
her back aching as she bent low to the oars. 

She felt her life was at stake. She would 
make a struggle for it, for Robert's sake ; he 
might still be alive and uninjured. 

The men, seeing she was determined not to 
return, commenced firing. The bullets whizzed 
by her, seeming almost at times to graze her, 
they fell so near. She heard them hiss as they 
struck the water ; she saw the little eddys form 
around them before they sank. 

She felt that death was very near; to her 
excited fancy she saw him seated, in all his grim 
horror, in the bows of her little boat. She felt his 
cold breath upon her cheek, his icy arms enfold- 
ing her. 

At last, in desperation, as a shot went through 
her cap, she threw herself into the bottom of the 
boat, drawing the oars with her. She hoped the 
current would land her further up the river. 
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She dared not remain seated longer at her oars. 
She was a good swimmer, but 'they would shoot 
her as she swam ; to float with the tide was her 
only alternative. 

A kind Providence was watching her, shield- 
ing her from her enemies. 

As the afternoon waned, the strong south-west 
wind came rushing in from the Sound ; out at 
the harbor's mouth, it rippled the water, but 
lightly at first, then with a louder sound, like 
the singing of the corn, or the murmur of the 
wheatfields when the breeze passes over them, it 
came sweeping up the river. 

It caught the frail bark, turned it, and swiftly 
headed it for the Groton side. The men on. 
shore gave a groan and howl of disappointment ; 
their voices came but faintly to the ears of the 
half unconscious and frightened girl clinging to 
the planks in the bottom of her boat. 

" Come back, you rebel ; come back. We'll 
catch you and hang you for a spy." 

She dared not raise her head ; she scarcely- 
moved. 

Suddenly she felt a grating, a scraping, and a 
violent lurch, and she was thrown forward upon 
her face, amidst some sea-weed and sand, and 
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the rowboat tilted over on its side on the beach, 
rocked a moment and then lay still. 

The spot where Letty landed was where the 
new bridge has been lately built that crosses the 
Thames. She was not hurt — slightly bruised, 
that was all, but exceedingly stiff ; her whole 
body ached. 

She did not stir for some moments, but lay 
still, her hot face pressed against the cool, damp 
sea-weed. 

She saw the men retire from the bluff opposite. 
They had given up her capture as hopeless. 

She looked up into the blue sky ; her lips 
quivered, and a few tears gathered slowly in her 
eyes. She was in such a condition of excite- 
ment that she shook as with a chill. 

" No, no, I must not cry. I must control my- 
self ; a fine heroine I make." She dashed her 
hand across her eyes. " But I have accom- 
plished what I wished ; I am near Robert now — 
if I could but reach the fort.** 

She had landed a little north of Groton, and a 
rise of ground hid a portion of the earthworks 
from her view. 

After resting for a little time, she walked 
forward, close to the land, under shelter of the 
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lea. She was obliged to skirt a small inlet 
where the water rushed inland from the river. 
After having accomplished this, the earthworks 
surmounting the heights were brought into clear 
sight. 

I will now copy from the old narrative of 
Stephen Hempstead, found in the ** History of 
New London," by Frances M. Caulkins : 

" The fort was an oblong square, with bastions 
at opposite angles ; its longest side fronting the 
river in a north-west and south-east direction. 
Its walls were of stone, and were ten or twelve 
feet high on the lower side, and surrounded by 
a ditch. 

** On the walls were pickets. Projecting over 
twelve feet, above this was a parapet with 
embrasures, and within a platform for cannon, 
and a step to mount upon to shoot over the par- 
apet with small arms." 

The number of men in the fort w^as about one 
hundred and fifty, boys, farmers and mechanics ; 
in fact, any of the inhabitants from the surround- 
ing country, who had been able to hastil)^ arm 
themselves with any weapons of defense at hand. 

Colonel Ledyard, who held command of Fort 
Griswold, refused to surrender. 
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" No/* he said, " we shall not surrender, let 
the consequences be what they may." 

On receiving this answer the British soldiers 
were put in motion, and advanced in solid 
columns to the attack. 

Letty arrived beneath the sheltered ledge 
overhanging the inlet, only to see the advancing 
gleam of arms, to hear the steady tramp of the 
enemy, and the voices of the English officers 
giving commands, as they prepared to make 
the attack. 

She knew she was too late ; she could never 
hope to enter the fort now. Her husband and 
his countrj'^men were there hemmed in like 
moles in the earth, and she could but wait and 
watch outside the gates and weep — a woman's 
fate. 

She saw them commence the attack — a power- 
ful, well-drilled force against a handful of badly- 
equipped men. 

The field outside the fort was covered with 
the scarlet-coated men, standing, kneeling, 
stooping, running, goaded on by their officers 
to rush forward under the fire of the Americans 
from the inside of the inclosure. 

Letty held her fingers to her ears to still the 
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horrible sound of the warfare, the shrieks and 
groans, and laid her face down in the hot sand 
of the shore to hide the fearful sight of the 
massacre. 

The storming and capture of Fort Griswold, 
and the tragic death of its brave defender, are 
too well known to all readers of history to 
enlarge upon it in this little story. 

After the fort had surrendered, and the fear^ 
ful cruelties had been practiced upon the 
helpless men by the vectors, Letty crept slowly 
out from beneath the ledge. 

She was dazed and panic-stricken ; her limbs 
were cramped ; her mouth felt parched and 
dry ; a ringing and buzzing, like a hive of 
swarming bees, throbbed in her temples. 

She looked around. The night had come ; some 
lights were twinkling afar off. Across the river, 
the shots and booming of the cannon had ceased. 
A strange, tense stillness settled down upon the 
land. Nothing broke the quiet except the 
mournful cry of a flock of. sea gulls near the 
shore. 

She advanced a few steps, but suddenly drew 
back, for running up and down the steep incline, 
she saw some English soldiers. They had 
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returned to rob the dead. In the darkness she 
held out her hands to thera pleadingly, then 
turned away despairingly. 

She waited till the men had departed, then 
stepped up upon the road that ran along the 
shore beneath the heights, and known as the 
Main street. She stared helplessly in all direc- 
tions, anxious yet afraid to advance. 

Presently a woman came out of the basement 
of a house near by. She was carrying two pails 
of water, and held under her arm a roll of linen. 

Letty stepped up to her and addressed hen 

"Can I get into the fort? My husband is — " 
she could saj' no more. 

The woman spoke kindly and soothingly to 
her. 

"1 am going to attempt it — but what do you 
mean by your husband T' 

She glanced curiously at the boy's clothes as 
she spoke. It was too dark to see her face 
plainly. 

" Do you not know me ?** 

She came close to the woman and looked up 
at her. 

"It is Letty Averill!"she exclaimed. "But 
why dressed thus ? I do not understand." 
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" I wished to be near him — oh, Robert ! 
Robert !" She wrung her hands in despair. 
** And I was too late — too late. I rowed across 
the river. I was in danger of my life, I waited 
for this, and now — now — I can never do any- 
thing more for him. He is dead !'* 

** He may not be dead. They have left many 
in the fort, thinking them dead, no doubt. But 
keep a brave heart; we will go and see.'* 

" Think you there is any hope for me?" 

The woman leaned toward her. 

" I trust so, Letty. But hush ! I hear steps. 
They have not all left the fort yet. But will you 
come with me? We will search togetlier for 
your husband. I am taking water to the men, 
and linen. I dared not go before ; I was waiting 
till the sun went down." 

" Yes, I will go." 

They quietly turned their steps in the direction 
of the height. 

Letty relieved the kindly-disposed woman of 
one of the pails of water. It was a large, heavy 
pail, and she staggered beneath the load. 

The grass was slippery in places with blood, 
where the wounded had lain, before they were 
placed in the wagons, and rolled down the steep 
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hill to the lower street — every jolt of the spring- 
less carts causing the most excruciating agony 
to their tortured bodies. 

The entrance to the fort was blocked by dead 
bodies. The two women passed reverently 
around them, and entered the enclosure. The 
dead and dying lay in all positions on the green 
sward ; but no groans were heard ; an ominous 
stillness pervaded the place. 

The kind Samaritan went from one to another. 
To some she held the cooling draught ; for others 
she simply straightened the limbs and closed the 
staring eyes. 

Letty stood close by her side, holding the cup , 
looking searchingly down in the darkness for one 
beloved face. 

Suddenly they paused in their work and 
listened. They thought they heard returning 
footsteps coming up the hill toward the south 
gates. 

" Come, Letty, child ; some one is coming. It 
is not safe for us to stay. They are already part 
way up the embankment. Come, do you not 
hear me ?*' 

" Yes, I hear ; but I shall not go. Robert is 
here ; I shall stay." 
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The woman hastened away, and disappeared 
in the shadows of the night. 

Letty did not follow. All she loved was lying 
somewhere in the fort. Let them come ; let 
them do their worst. She had no desire to live. 

She looked down at her feet and remained 
motionless ; her hands hanging listlessly by her 
side. A light from the stars shone faintly upon 
a face ; as it did so, she recognized it — it was 
Robert's ! 

His face was upturned to the sky. It was 
white. He was strangely still. The blood lay 
in clots upon his brow, and matted the heavy, 
hair. The steps were approaching stealthily. 

She fell upon her knees by the quiet body, 
seized his cold hand, then drew his heavy military 
cloak which had been thrown across him partly 
over herself, and lay close to his side. 

She heard the voices plainly now. They were 
soldiers returning for some last spoils. 

** I say, did I not hear something stirring? Is 
there life in the rebels yet ?** cried a harsh voice. 

" I did hear something," answered his com- 
panion. ** I think it is only a bat, or the wind.'* 

** Nonsense ! A bat don't make that kind of 
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.a noise. It is a strange thing. I thought all the 
wounded were sent down in the carts.** 

" Faith ! it was a pretty big bat, after all. You 
are right. Gad ! some uneasy ghost has 
returned.*' 

Letty saw faintly, through the material of the 
cloak that covered her face, a moving light, 
flickering nervously. She decided they were 
carrying a lantern. 

** Come on ; the noise was over in this direc- 
tion.** 

They were coming toward her. She heard 
the grass bend beneath their footsteps ; they 
stumbled over the dead as they advanced. 

" It was here somewhere,*' said a brutal voice. 
** Give him another stroke of the sword — that 
will quiet him.'* 

He kicked the prostrate form as he spoke. 

Letty remained as still as the quiet one beside 
her under the great cloak. 

What cared she for the stroke of the sword ; 
it would take her to her husband, where she 
wished to be. One swift pang» and she would 
be spared a lifetime of regret and sorrow. 

The men paused a moment and whispered : 

** I think you are right/' said one of them. 
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** There is nothing here ; it is an uneasy spirit 
returned — we are not afraid of spirits, hey ? — but 
a live one is another matter.*' 

" Give him a stroke, for precaution's sake." 

At that moment some one dashed into the 
fort. 

" Hurry for your lives ! The orders are, vf% 
shall sail immediately.** 

" What*s up now ?** 

" The general says, all speed. He is like one 
mad to depart. He is afraid of the ghosts of 
his dead friends. I would not be in his shoes 
to-night for all the king could offer; ^there is a 
price upon his head. If the Americans catch 
him, he'll hang higher than an eagle flies.** 

They rushed headlong from the fort, and 
Letty heard the clank of their swords, and the 
scraping of their spurred heels, as they struck 
the rocks, in their precipitate descent to the 
shore. 

Then she knew no more ; and the hours of the 
night passed on. 

The English fleet sailed out of New London 
harbor, silently and swiftly. 

It is said its commander sat in his cabin, his 
head bent low between his hands, his attitude 
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one of deepest despondency. One of his officers 
tried to rouse hinu 

"Leave me to my thoughts," he said. "I 
have been victorious, but I am the most 
wretched of men." 

" Consider, general, the king's reward." 

" I have not worked for a reward, but for 
revenge — and that revenge accomplished has 
embittered forever my future life. No, leave 
me ; let me think. You cannot help me. Can 
you silence my accusing conscience ?" 

The officer bowed his head, and left him to 
his miserable reflections. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

AT HOME ON THE FARM. 

The Revolution is over. Beautiful peace has 
spread her firm protection over the unhappy 
and storm-swept country. Cornwallis has sur- 
rendered to Washington, and the American 
nation 4s free. 

Three years have passed since that terrible 
day of blood and death in the old fort. 
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It is a charming afternoon in midsummer. 
The men are haying on the «AverilI farm ; the 
orioles and thrushes are singing in the great 
willows, their sweet notes rising high and clear, 
blending harmoniously with the song of the busy 
haymakers. 

Letty Averill, as quaint and dainty as of yore, 
with perhaps an added charm of matronly 
dignity, is standing in the doorway of the long, 
red, rambling house, looking earnestly down the 
road that leads from Groton village. 

An old man crosses the path before the house. 
He is bent and a trifle weak in his knees ; he is 
leaning on a cane ; he shuffles as he walks, kick- 
ing up the dust as he slowly advances. His 
clothes look well worn, and the lace ruffles athis 
wrists are darned in places. 

He has a sheepish look on his face, and he 
smiles deprecatingly — much as a child smiles 
when caught in mischief. He hesitates as he 
approaches the house. 

It is old Nathaniel. His sister Prudence, as 
stately and elegant as ever, walks by his side, 
and is expostulating with him, as in the old 
days. She shakes her head gravely, «is she 
addresses him. 
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" Why, father!" cries Letty, "you told me you 
would not walk as far as the field. You are not 
strong, and you must be careful.'* 

" Yes, yes, daughter, child, I know I promised. 
I am stronger than you think. I even tossed a 
little hay myself — ah ! but I enjoyed that ! They 
are a fine class of fellows — those haymakers — 
strong, robust and hearty. Yes, yes, I tossed a 
little hay myself ; I enjoyed that greatly ; it has 
done me good." 

" But, father, you did not do right. You 
worry me when you are not careful." 

The old man chuckled, and glanced up out of 
the corner of his eyes. 

" I suppose it was a risky undertaking ; but I 
had a fine time, for all that." 

Old Mr. Chester had never recovered his 
reason. Time was like a blank to him — a dead 
level stretched before him, and lay back of him. 
At times it appeared as if he made a remark that 
was rational ; then the cloud would settle down 
thicker, darker than ever, and the pitiful cry was 
on his lips : 

**No, child, it is no use ; I cannot remember ; 
I cannot remember." 

" Now, you really must not walk any further 
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to-day. Come, you are tired ; sit here by me in 
the shade." 

She wheeled forward a large, comfortable 
chair, and then seated herself by his side on the 
low door-step. Some friendly chickens and 
pigeons were scratching in the, earth near 
by. An important appearing rooster suddenly 
perched upon the fence opposite, and crowed 
loudly, in a pompous fashion ; his head thrown 
far back. Then he looked down upon the group 
of admiring hens, as if for applause. 

Letty laughed. 

" He is a proud cock, he is,** said the old man, 
watching him interestedl3\ 

"Yes," said Prudence, "and those foolish 
hens — I have no patience with them ; they make 
him worse." 

" He is coming, father; I hear his horse." 

A light like the rosy glow of a summer's dawn 
spread over Letty's sweet face. She started 
from her low position on the door-step, and went 
forward quickly into the road. 

Beneath the shade of the trees, though still 
some distance off, a horseman came slowly along 
the dusty highwa^^ Letty took off her sun 
bonnet and waved it above her head. 
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" He is coming, father. Robert is coming-. 
Oh! do you think he has brought any news? 
Oh ! I do hope so !" 

The approaching horseman, as if impelled 
onward at sight of the waiting figure, urged his 
horse and came galloping rapidly forward. 

He soon jumped from his saddle, and joined 
her. 

In appearance Averill had not changed much 
in the three years that had passed by, with the 
exception of a long, deep scar across his temple, 
and one noticed a slight limp when he walked ; 
these marks were the results of his wounds 
received at the massacre in the fort, and which 
had carried him very near to d'eath. 

"What have you brought me? Oh! surely 
some news has come !** 

Letty clung to his arm impatiently. 

** Now, just wait a moment; you are too 
excited. .What an impetuous little woman you 
are. No, you cannot have it yet." 

He held a letter above his head as he spoke. 

'* Oh ! it is ! it surely is ! a letter from Love ! 
The foreign mail is in. Give it to me ! give it 
to me ! how cruel to keep me waiting !" 

"What will you give me for it?" he continued. 
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teasingly, as he still held the letter beyond her 
/each. 

She blushed, reached up and kissed him. 

" Now can I have it?" 

She held out her hand and he handed it to her, 
leaning over her while she read the foreign 
letter. 

The old man smiled pleasantly upon them 
from his comfortabls chair near the door. 

** Dearest Letty r — I have not written to you 
for many weeks ; but now all is well again, thank 
God! and the little heir is healthy and beautiful. 
I am not quite strong yet, and am resting at the 
manor-house, but our boy was born at the town 
house in London. I am seated writing near the 
windows that overlook the rose-gardens. Sir 
Percy is near me as \ write, and 5 am happy 
and content. 

" Sir Percy has been appointed to a high 
position in the army by his majesty. 

*• I shall go to court. I have a most wondrous 
gown in view for the presentation — white satin 
and gold cloth, and shall wear the famous 
Seldon diamonds. 

" Words would not convey to you how very- 
blessed I am — how good Sir Percy is to me — 
and how beautiful is my home. I am indeed 
most happy. 
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" Yet I have not forgotten my old home — ah, 
no, indeed ! The memory of it is often with me. 
I see the town, the wharfs, the church, the 
distant islands, the quaint old farm kitchen, my 
spinning-wheel, and Gran sitting cosily in the 
ingle-nook. As in a picture, it all comes before 
me, and when the picture fades, my eyes are full 
of tears. 

** When I sing my boy to sleep at night, and 
the shadows of the firelight creep across the 
nursery floor, I sing the Puritan hymns my 
mother taught me. 1 have promised myself 
that as he grows to be a man he shall be taught 
to love his mother's country — fair America." 

The letter concluded with love and kindly 
messages. 

Letty held the letter a moment, touching it 
tenderly, as though it were some sacred, living 
thing. Tears had gathered in her eyes ; she 
looked up at her husband ; a slight gloom had 
overspread his generally cheerful countenance. 

He put his arm around his wife and drew her 
closely to his side. 

** Tell me, dearest, that I have made you 
happy. You might have had all this splendor 
in England ; you might have been clad in cloth 
of gold. Have I contented you ? You gave up 
so much for me.** 
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" My darling !" she said, passionately. She 
put her arms around his neck, and laid her face 
close beside his. " Never speak so again. I am 
very, very happy. I would rather be your wife 
and a free American than wed the greatest Eng- 
lish lord that ever lived." 

He laid his hand upon her curly head. 

" God bless you, my wife," he said, solemnly. 

The haymakers were leaving the field. The 
orioles had ceased singing. The swash of the sea 
beyond the salt meadows came soothingly to 
their ears. 

A long row of hay-carts drawn by oxen 
creaked clumsilv across the marshes, headed for 
the great barns of the farm. A dog barked 
noisily at the heels of the patient beasts. The 
lordly rooster had stepped from his high posi- 
tion on the fence and walked majestically toward 
the kitchen door, followed by his obsequious 
family. 

The couple in the door-way raised their eyes; 
the happy love-light lingering in them yet — that 
mystical light that makes this world a heaven. 
They looked across the hills to where the sun 
was sinking down, leaving its kindly after-glow 
to rest upon the farm. 
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Old Nathaniel had fallen asleep ; his head 
hung forward resting on his breast. Prudence 
ptaces a shawl carefully around his shoul- 
ders. She lays her hand tenderly on his grey 
head, and as she does so a gentle pity is in her 
kind eyes. 



Often in the pleasant summer days, I sit for 
hours within the enclosure 6l the ancient for- 
tress. I look dreamily across the lovely land- 
scape. The slope of the earthworks is rich with 
the soft verdure. I see the glistening river; 
the city opposite flourishing in its prosperity ; 
the pretty village of Groton lies at my feet, its 
white houses amidst its dark trees looking com- 
fortable and hospitable. 

I watch the harbor, filled with pleasure craft, 
with stately men-ofwar, with vessels from all 
climes ; coasters worn and weather-stained, side 
b}' side at anchor with the palatial yachts of the 
rich. 

The glare pf the sunshine tires my eyes. I 
close them and lean my head against the side of 
the grassy slope to rest. A strange sensation 
creeps over me ; I feel a numbness in my limbs, 
a buzzing in my ears. 
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I rebel against this overpowering lassitude. 
1 start ; sit upright. 1 hear a rustling at my feet ; 
glance downward. 

Rising from the green sward are phantom 
figures ; they take shape, and pass before my 
watching eyes. Letty, Nathaniel, Averill, Pru- 
dence and old Gran. They pass with silent, 
stealthy steps, out at the north gate of the fort. I 
follow them down the country road. They 
enter at the grave-yard under the cliff; then 
they vanish silently, mysteriousl3\ 

I look down at the spot whence they have 
disappeared. My gaze rests upon ancient, moss- 
grown stones — leaning, broken stones — their 
names inscribed thereon, with quaint epitaphs 
beneath in fading characters. 

I open my eyes ; I hear voices ; I look around 
and see a party of visitors entering the fort, 
probably from one of the summer hotels. 1 
endeavor to arouse myself and glance down at 
the paper I am holding in my hand, and in which 
I have been reading. The paper is dated 1892. 

** They have all been dead so long,'* I sigh, 
** and I have been asleep and dreaming." 

The paragraph I have been perusing has inter- 
ested me deeply. It is an account of a great 
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wedding that took place in London in the pres- 
ence of royalty. The bride was the daughter of 
Lord Herbert Seldon, and great-granddaughter 
of the famous soldier, Sir Percy Seldon. 

The written article expatiates on the wonder- 
ful charms of the young girl, and compares her 
to her beautiful great-grandmother in her prime 
— Love Mainwaring Seldon, Lord Percy's colon- 
ial bride. The fair Puritan*s portrait, in her 
presentation robes of white satin and gold 
cloth, hangs to the present day in the gallery at 
Seldon manor-house. 

I fold the paper carefully, turn from the old 
gate, and pass down the shaded harbor road to 
my home. 



THE END. 
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